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| LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. 


> 
CHAPTER XIII. 


SUNDERED. 


For now we sever each from each 
Llearn what I have lost in thee; 

Alas! that nothing else could teach 
How great indeed my love should be. 


Tux next morning Lionel passed through the 
plantation adjoining his cottage to the orchard 
gate where he expected to meet Lady Con- 
stance. 

They had agreed to be there at an appointed 
time, but no signs of her appeared. The morn- 
ing was clear and bright, but sunless, and 
Lionel, leaning against a broken dial in the 
wall’s recess, wondered what could detain his 
bride. He had passed a miserable night of de- 
pression andanxiety. Aphra’s fears had aroused 
his own, and waiting here in the early morning 
light, with chill clouds above him, and all 
summer's radiant beauty gone, he began to 
- doubt the wisdom of allowing Lady Constance 
to return home, and wished his own pride had 
been less sensitive, as then she would have been 
safe away with him. 

So great was his depression, he made up his 
mind that could he but once more behold her, 
they would fly together at all hazards. His 
experience of life in foreign cities would be of 
great advantage in enabling him to gain a 
livelihood; his knowledge of landscape garden- 
ing alone was indeed sufficient. 

Lionel bared his head to the autumn breeze, 
aud waited patiently, his heart palpitating with 








{A DESOLATE BRIDEGROOM. ] 


unreasonable rapidity; he longed for the sound 
of that soft, light step among the yellow leaves 
—for the luxury of a smile; only let him once 
regain her, and never more should she leave 
him. 

Naturally graceful and well-bred, he looked 
a noble representative of a splendid race; the 
strong vitality of youth shone in his rich deep 
colours, and his limbs were perfect in strength 
and symmetry. Yes, he would have given a 
good deal to have seen his bride’s fair face at 
that moment through the old ivy-mantled 
orchard gate. 

Someone else was watching. Sophia Meredith 
had not accompanied Lady Constance to Dr. 
Moseley’s establishment, as the earl deemed it 
more prudent to have only the doctor’s trained 
attendants in charge of his daughter. Lionel’s 
self-tormenting doubts were now increased by 
the view of those black glittering eyes, and he 
privately concluded she was the bearer to him 
of some message or note accounting for his 
bride’s delay. Or could he be deceived and 
have lost Lady Constance for ever ? 

« You are up betimes, Lionel,” she said, rest- 
ing her hand on his arm. 

A terrible fear rushed through ‘him. He 
shook her off almost brutally. She seemed in 
possession of some information. He was 
desperately anxious to know, yet dare not ques- 
tion her. 

«Let me come with you togyour cottage, 
Lionel, I have something to say to you.” 

«For mercey’s sake, Sophia, don’t tell me 
any harm-has happened to her. I can bear 
anything but that.” 

His former experience of her restless shifti- 








ness of manner made him view her cautiously 
He knew at least her motives for treachery. 

«Why did you deceive me, Lionel Hargrave ?” 
she asked, in a tremulous voice. 

“T see you know all, and you have undone us 
both,” he answered, standing before his cottage 
and looking hopelessly around. 

“IT know all. I warned you to beware of me 
and my power. I strike swiftly, you know of 
old, like the fabled snake. You defied me. 
Your rejection has been punished. Your wife, 
Lady Constance——” 

« What of her ?” 

« Has already left the Hall.” 

«And I have you to thank for this,” he cried, 
his face white and working with suppressed 
fury. “You sent for Raoul. You set him on 
asaspy. You have dared to wrench the trea- 
sure dearer to me than all besides from my 
heart. You come here and ownit tome. Not 
satisfied with the death of one victim, you have 
destroyed the other. Think when the debt I 
owe you can be paid.” And he clenched his 

nds. 

* How do you know she is destroyed ?” 

; He seized Meredith’s hands and held them 
ast. 

** Because in your wicked smile I can read we 
are for ever parted, and in your suppressed 
triumph I believe there is convincing proof of 
her destruction and my own; in your restless 
eagerness to show me your revenge I can read 
all is lost as far as we are concerned. At least, 
tell me, for pity’s sake, where they have taken 
her—my dearest—my wife of one short day !” 

Meredith laughed, not loudly, but in de- 
rision. 


“Not so, beau sire. We do not plot and 
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scheme to have our work undone by ourselves. 
I decline te tell you.” 

«Follow me then in here,” he said, sternly. 
She obeyed, believing he was about to qeentien 
her. He closed the door, standing with his back 
to it. “You are now alone with me, and in my 
power. I should be doing mankind a service 
were I to take yon dagger and let it drink 
your blood, but I will torture you into reveal- 
ing the whole truth to me, or I will send for 
your mistress, Lady Violet, and the earl, and 
expose your whole character to them.” 

“I expected as much,” said Meredith, pant- 
ing hard. “I counted on that master-stroke of 
policy, it is worthy of a Sardou. I defy your 
tortures; tell my mistress what I am if you 
choose, you are no nearer gaining access to Lady 


Constance.” 
Again he paused. He nee the terrors of 
the sweet girl torn from him just as they were 
united. He remembered her extreme nervous- 
ness—her exquisite sensibility. 

“My flower will die,” he thought,“in her 
self-absorbed misety !” 

Then he again addressed Meredith. 


“How he loves her,” she muttered; “dhe 
will grow dearer to him with every passing 
hour. He will cling to the abstraction of an 
overwhelming jloveyand every fond famey will 
be given to her.” 

The pistol shot fired by Meredith through the 
cottage window had attracted the attention of 
the under gardener. 

“There be a murder going on in Master 
Hargrave’s cottage,” he said to a small boy, 
who was weeding. “I’ve seen the petticoats a 
flying towards his home pretty often lately. 
Lady Constance was regular sweet on him, we | 
know. Well, I must say Master Hargrave | 
seems a born gentleman, that he do.” | 

** A deal better than the coves as visit at the | 
Hall—leastways, to look at. You know our! 
grand lady’s-maid, Meredith, she what wears a 





the detective, I know. 
down by the ¢abbages yesterday. Bust him,” an 
swered \the small boy, whose pockets being fall 
of apples and pears, watatally objected to the 


phn Ye Murphy, what could that shot have 


“Did I not tell you I would kill you if you | meant 


harmed one hait of pert - 

“Tam prepated,” said Meredith, passionately. 
“See, I Fisch e my Weapon,” afd she fired. 
instantly through the window. She was 
reality frightened of ‘hie viclenee, and Knew the | 
“oe l-shot mast attract yen re 

@ grasped her wrists and G@ragged 
wetds him. He knew she was “@.datigeroms 
wOman capable of inflicting da: 
on herself and him. 

This surely had been a love fie Sow move 
off® passionate soul, nota heav metit, 
feeding lofty and poetic dreams. 

“Ave you human?’ he cried. *' 


pe ees 


enged. Lionel, 
head fall on your shoulder in restful slumber, or 
love-words — between you, or your eyes meet 
and flash responsive tenderness. I have 
struck the blow, and she has gone.” 

“You little know me if you think I shall not 
discover where my love has gone. Every 
minute of my existence shall be devoted to re- 
gain her, and as for you, how do you expect I 
shall act towards you short of murder,” 

« You will not kill me, Lionel? I almost prayed 
you would. I am weary of my life. This 
strange insanity, my worship of you, clung to 
me like a wound that slowly touched my 
mind.” 

“Murder is your work, not mine. I leave 
you to the longer agonies of self-torment—the 
peng of knowing you are baffled. My hatred 

or you is mingled with a loathing for which 
there is no expression. You will begin to suffer 
now in earnest.” 

“Ever since that day when Karl spoke 
against me, and you hardened towards me, my 
love for you has felt like some wounded thing 
lying helpless in my breast; this is its death 
blow, and in a slowly dying passion do you 
wonder I seek to bury all beneath the ruins ?” 

He leaned his head on his hands, and another 
gliding cautiously towards the cottage glanced 
through the window. It was Aphra, who seeing 
him with Meredith, withdrew. His breast 
heaved, a cloud of thought was on his brow. 

“My wife! my Constance! torn from my 
arms just as the ecstacy of our happiness had 

wned; from this hour I devote myself to you, 
I abandon the resolve of tracing out the mystery 
of my birth. No stone shall be unturned to re- 
ga'n you, for you are mine—mine in the heart- 
beats that have bound us as one for ever!” 

Meredith’s head sunk on her breast. Women, 
always impulsive, are seldom governed by the 
reason that guides men. A man may amuse 
himself with someone else, and yet be faithful 
at heart to the chosen idol of his: soul, but a 
woman of Meredith’s temperament rarely seeks 


}long garden A ang had also heard 
‘tfembled. affair 


“We shall be handy if we're wanted,” said’ 
the gardener, his thubarb with in- 
terest; “but if ’s @ crowner’s quest, twill 
wake a fine étir in the neighbourhood.” 

Lady Violet, Who was sauntering down thé 
shot and 
was fast assuming the 
@mensions of a tragedy, and fine ladies object 


‘to @angerous extremes. 
_ “T wonder if he will agcept my father’s 
‘pribe,” she unittered, thoughtfall. 


y- j 


os 


HAPTER XIV. d 
LIONEL’s vow. : 


‘till shall show 


Uy Ste ot life is to thee. 


Trex earl had just returned from Dr. Mose- 
_ and was anxious to buy off 
at all ;and now through 


—— in — ee. 
fhe was wondering if Sir Hugh Allerton, the 
hear of her sister’s marriage 
grave. Little, indeed, did she guess they were 
able actes surrounding Allerton Castle. 

“Did you hear that pistol-shot just fired ?” 

The earl stared. 

“No, my dear, I did not; I have orly 
stamee at the station; she was only half 

» and entreated the rai 

him three sovereigns, and explained she was 
weak witted, and I hoped to avoid a scene with 
idiot touched his hat and interfered no more ; 
but a blundering porter had the audacity to sa 
never heard such insolence; half a sovereign 
settled him; but now she is safely landed.” 
you, papa—it is so different dealing with low- 
bred people; still, Hargrave will jump at the 

The earl looked anxious. It might not be so 
easy a matter to get rid of his child’s husband. 
rascal who has dared to wed my daughter.” 

The eat] heard the hurri¢d ‘tones of angry 
en tering, saw, to his surprise, Meredith, leaning, 
pale and exhausted, against an old-fashioned 
surely have beg a fair sprinkle of materialism 
and coarseness in the mind of an earl who 
sible price. He was anxious to get-rid of Lionel, 
so that Lady Constance could be removed from 


the shrubberies, 
best favoured suitor at the » would ever 
brothers, and Lionel the real heir to the valu- 
she asked. 
driven home. We had a nasty scene with Fe 
restore her to her husband. After That offeeed 
her ere reaching Dr. Moseley’s, the officious 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph ought to take it up.’ 
“ You have an ugly piece of business before 
money.” ; 
“And now,” he said, “to deal with the 
vojces as he tapped at the cottage door, and on 
bureau which stood in a corner, and there must 
thought it easy to buy another at a not impos- 
the doctor’s establishment. The whole affair 





distraction in any transitory glance, 


shiney silk allays? Well, she’s been putting on | 
Iseed hima watching |p 


Tenet my ote 


must read wery badly im print, should any 
take it up.. Bot @ould Lionel be 
ught ? 

‘Witen Lionel saw the earl and Lady Violet 
before him,-he.divined the errand that brought. 
them hither. He too was pale, but it was the 
pallor of depression and anxiety, not of fear. 
The earl had injured him farmore fatally than 
ever he had injured the earl, and now he must 
be especially guarded, for every word he uttered 
might be used against him, and he lose every 
clue tovhis wife. 

Theearl, fancying he was dealing with some 
ordinary vulgar mind, @ssumed a satisfactory 
swagger. This low landscape gardener fellow 
world be no doubt easily bought. Lady Violet 
cutled her fine mouth ith perfect disdain, as if 
Meredith's arance here to-day digusted her, 
and signed the warrant for her departure from 
Hall; she was imdeed no longer useful. 
“You have married my daughter,” said the 
atl, intense, ironieal tones, “and I have now 
‘now what price will satisfy you to re- 
lease all claim of her, and go abroad out of our 
sight for ever. was of course your ob- 
leant more, I should 


meaning creature in 


your own ¢lass of life. Momey you can have, so 
your price. : 


This insalt, galling « fell harmless! 
‘over Lionel?’ Sail pantinepke his wre 
‘too was ‘tinged the-same satiric coldness. 


“You mest judge me, my loril, by the experi- 
‘enee you've had of men in your oh of life. 
has mo told over mie, I walue the 
eouforts it brings, becanse it is 
ime been acoustomed to; for her 
wake only I value money; you've stolen her 
‘trom me.” 


Stolen! this imsolence is / aa Sawn I 
‘do not ‘consider hiér responsible for her actions. 
‘You have worked on her weak mind and de- 
fancy, to esrry owt your base resolve, 


Encoteedie: age and you have lost her.” 


“ee 
her. 

“ Very likely ; heaven and@arth havea pecu-. 
liar knack of failing us very often, especially 
when we cannot control events by money, so: 
consider how desirable it will be for you to take 
a sum of money and get figs instead of 


I will move heaven and earth to regain 


with Lionel Har- | thistles 


“* My wife is rich,” said Lionel, hastily. “My 
lord, I degpise your offer as much as.J despise 
yourself. You have robbed me of wy wife; it 
will be my object to recover her. You will find 
your villany shall be exposed to the light of 
day. This is not an age for deeds of darkness 
and of violence.” 

“You dare to brave our anger, a landsca’ 
gardener,” said Lady Violet, scornfully. i 

«You are my enemies,” he said, standing 
dauntless before them, and looking at Lady 
Violet he noticed how strangely she was like 
her sister. He could almost fancy it was Lady 
Constance, only with new hauteur on her brow, 
“and I know you will hesitate at little to destroy 
inch by inch the gentle girl who has, you be- 
lieve, disgraced your proud name. There is one 
thing more to be said ere I leave you to 
seek my wife—you are im the presence of a 
murderess,” 

Meredith started and cowered aside. 

«Look at her well, my lord; thisis the in- 
famous woman whose riotous life has been 
spoken of with horror and disgust; she it was 
who sent the noble patriot, Cevanoski, to his 
death; she robbed the Count.D’Artois on his 
death-bed. I will expose her to youand the 
Count’s family, who have suspeeted her infamy. 
A prison awaits you at last. If with one hand 
you beckoned Raoul and sent the innocent to 
their doom, the other was more than half hand- 
cuffed.” . 

“Our servants appear singularly objection- 
able.” soil the earl, with a shiver. 

Meredith spoke in a whisper: 

“T have acted from revenge, because I loved 
him. Do not deal too harshly with me, my 








lord, or I may go over to the enemy.” 
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«We must, of course, prove Hangrave’s asser- 
tion,” said the earl, looking over the hedge as 
if he saw two hard-featured policemen at hand. 
Violet, my dear; my nerves Feel quite -unstrung 
to-day; suppose you settle with Meredith, or my 
troublesome heart may palpitate too violently. 
I don’t want any of the wild cat business, and 
she looks ready to spring.” And then he with- 
drew in dignified-calmness, leaving Lady Violet 
between the pair. Again the remarkable like- 
ness she bore to Lady Constance flashed’ before 
Lionel. He had never, till to-day, steadily re- 
garded her. 

“You have now done your worst,” said Mere- 
dith, pantingly, between her teeth; “ but you 
are poor. I don’t think you can do me much 
barm ” 


Lionel cast his eyes towards the ring Lady 
Constance had given him on their wedding 
morn, when the mellow haze of the autumn 
morning had ended in the darkness of separa- 
tion. This ring sold, the proceeds might assist 
him in her discovery. 

“Tam poor,” he assented; “what of that? 
She shall: yet be mine. You will not like to be 
confronted by Burges,” he whispered, “the 
brother of the man it was believed you 
poisoned.” 

Meredith’s face, always pale, now appeared 
livid. She endeavoured to speak, tottered for- 
ward, and, with an hysterical shriek, fainted at 
his feet. Alas! could she ever have been fair 
and innocent, capable of raising happy hopes 
and kindly wishes? Lady Violet moved away 
to procure assistance, and‘as she departed, leav- 
ing Lionel with the senseless burden at his feet, 
Aphra, thinking him alone, rushed into the cot- 
tage and clutched. Lionel’s hand. 

“She has gone, my son, the beautiful. young 
lady ’” she cried. “I saw the carriage drive 
away, Lionel, and I ran miles and miles keeping 
it in sight. They. took-her to the station, I saw 
them put‘her mtoa carriage. They have taken 
her to London; she was calm and senseless 
when they lifted her in; she never spoke, one 
hand dropped by her side. It is in London you 
must seek your wife.” 

London! mighty Babylon with its millions of 
surging humanity, its winding ge goer gro 
its impenetrable th fares. Tio seek for 
one we love in London without any clue, is simi- 
lar to throwing # stone into the river and then 
trying to recover it by boat-hooks. 

“Oh, Heaven!” cried Lionel, appalled by the 
dangers and difficulties besetting his path. “If 
I should see her no niore—if my love should die 
in her sweet youth, lonely and desolate, calling 
on my name in vain. Here,” pointing to Mere- 
dith, ‘‘is the demon who has undone us.” 

The gipsy took out five sovereigns, and Jaid 
them by his side, and now the gardener and 
boy entered and Tifted Meredith from the 
ground. 

“She do look mortal. bad for sure,” said the 
man, staring from one to the. other in amaze- 
ment. 

“You are. right, Master Murphy,” said the 
boy, “the pistol-shot.meant.mischief.” 

—- sob from Meredith, and her eyes 
0 ; 

Pe I thought it was death,” she muttered, 
“and I saw the faces I’d injured around me.” 

She was too weak to stand, so they procured a 
hurdle and placed her on it, the boy swinging 
her hat over mad arm. iyi watched this 
dreary procession depart along the garden-walk, 
Aphra Eosctinig by his side; hee own heart ached 
with ceaseless torment; it was not her child, 


but Sir Phenix Allerton’s son, who had. been |- 


robbed of his wife. He who, but for her 
treachery, might have claimed Lady Constance 
with pride and joy. But must the innocent 
always suffer for the guilty in this world ?” 

“Tt is more than half my work,” she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro. 

Lionel todk up the ‘five gold pieces. 

“T have another purpose in life,” he. cried, 
thinking of the faded leaves in the dead man’s 
diary. Oh, my unknown father, I renounce m 


of my angel wife.” 








CHAPTER EV. 
THE CELEBRATED ‘MAD ” DOCTOR. 
All ye who enter hereabandon hope. 


Docror Moseter’s establishment was chiefly 
remarkable for its solitude and isolation from 
other surrounding mansions. It was a splendid 
edifice, built in the Doric style of architecture, 
and situated in the neighbourhood of Bays- 
water. 

Its external bore the evidence of con- 
siderable wealth, as if no money:had been spared 
to render it elegant and tasteful, but. neverthe- 
less it was a prison -to. its inmates as 
Newgate or Pentonville. 

Statues graced the lawn and walks (thus im- 
parting-at times a sort of Cremorne Gardens’ 
effect), bnt even this studied vulgarity was, the 
doctor gracefully explained, adopted with a 
motive—i.e., the noble and beneficent one of 
letting” his inmates believe they were really 
transported to Olympian shores ; saluting Clytie, 
nodding to Hermes, e tulating with Jupiter, 
and taking Saturn whally into their confidence. 


They were very mad indeed, some of these poor. 


inmates, and some a great deal too sane. They 
pined to escape, spite of statues, gardens, con- 
cert hall, and a very well appointed table. 
Several gardeners were employed, and various 
grooms and coachmen might be seen smoking 
short clay Pipes cut of the harness-room 
windows, drinking the doctor’s excellent “ bitter- 
six” ale as they called it, as if the doctor were 
altogether a good enough sort of fellow. 

Several] small children might also be seen like 
rabbits flitting in and out of the stables until 
some stern parent,appeared, and clutched them 
by, the pinafore as ifthe hind legs of Cesar or 
Sindbad had a nasty Knack of what horse- 
dealers call‘ slashing out.” 

All this looked charming,and pastoral enough 
to lookers. on, just as a. brave, ocean-bound 
steamer, breasting the: waves, and carrying her 
living. freight of perhaps pleasure-seekers, 
a) to those on land, who view her 

y on ‘her voyage, unaware that already 
Death's yer se ‘flag may e seen slowly ap- 

roaching through the stance. 

4 So there: were weeping at the doctor’s 
windows, and broken hearts that throbbed all 
through the long days, and then even in sleep 
ached for the lost golden happiness of a past 
from which they were ‘for ever sundered. 

Tf'‘the doctor knew all this, it never altered 
one curl of the well oiled whiskers, or carved 
one wrmkle under the smiling eyes. He might 
have been.a man of ‘bronze, this celebrated 
**mad ” doctor, so calm and imperturbable was 
his aspect. He, the captain ‘of 
crew, who alas! had no power to mutiny or 
revolt. 

Doctor Moseley was a *self-made” man, 
which really means a good deal, and.he enjoyed 
the singular privilege of knowing all’ he touched 
turned to gold. A lucky man was this doctor, 
which generally implies he rt ans, | unscru- 
pulows. His father had originally graduated in 
the gutter, for he was an itinerant vendor of 
cat’s-meat, varying his occupation by tramping 
into the country on holiday excursions, and 
amusing the country folk by cheerful ditties on 
a tenor-viol and bassoon, instruments to which 
he did more than justice; a charming rascal 
was the father, who, late in life, married in 
Liverpool a Brazilian negress, or rather creole, 
a person who interested.a French chemist to so 
a le an extent, he adopted her’ son 

benezer—the present celebrated mad doctor. 

Ebenezer was naturally sallow and leaden- 
eyed, with strong frizzy hair; indeed his skin 
was of that beautiful metallic hue we associate 
with a thundering sky; he profited by the 
French chemist’s mstructions ; went to America, 
made medicine his chief study, and as fortune 
really favoured him, he espoused the only child 
of an Italian greengroeer, a gentleman a great 
deal out at the elbows, who having also under- 


Y | stood chemistry,.opened Ebenezer’s quick 
search of you, to devote.myself to the ‘discovery - . = . i 


wider than ever. 
The charming daughter inherited five thou- 
sand pounds from a Dutch pawnbroker, her 


is wild, frantic, 





maternal unele, and blessed with the imagina- 
tive and material nature of the people of the 
Southern lands, looked for no poetic genius or 
soaring fancies in her Ebenezer. 


It was fortunate her intellect was dull, for 
he was arather trying husband. The beautiful 
Tessa liked him chiefly because he could not 
speak her language with easy fluency, but 
danced to perfection, and dancing being her 
passion, the two executed some admirable 
waltzes together during a brief but satisfactory 
courtship. 

Tessa’s five thousand pounds were not wasted, 
for he now returned to England with a. light- 
hearted wife, who pleased. people by leaving a 
great deal to their imagination regarding her 
aceomplishments and charms. 

He set up as Doctor Ebenezer Moseley, ad- 
vertised himself as the sole vendor of a marvel- 
lous decoction of pine apples, and opened a 
dispensary. Here he prospered; and then gain- 
ing fame far and wide, he went in thoroughly 
for what he graphically called “the lunacy 
business,” trading in all that was. vile, mer- 
cenary, and dishonest in human nature, preserv- 
ing an elegant exterior, and devoutly wishing 
the excellent Tessa were only a little. less 
slovenly and superstitious. 

Clever people saw she was a woman who 
went in largely for facts, not ideas, and he 
wished to be really received into the. best set 
and be presented at. court, but a, woman who 
hated the arts, especially music, and yet cooked 
macaroni in a hundred different ways to perfec- 
tion, besides adoring ironing, and boasting of it 
too in her pretty broken English, with a. torn 
skirt pinned round her waist, rather irritated 
Ebenezer. 

This piece of furniture alas! sadly wanted 
renovating, and how could he sweep the cob- 
webs from a sant, brute-like creature’s 


brain, who still loved dancing, She was thick- - 


necked woman, considerably undersized. They 
seldom quarrelled, although Ebenezer looked 
down the list of divorce cases with considerable 
interest, but scandal must ruin him, and Tessa, 
irate and abandoned, might do him harm. 

“We have an earl’s daughter now among 
us,” Ebenezer was saying; proudly, as.he curled 
his whiskers at a costly mirror, ae Tone was 
wringing out some handkerchiefs..at, a washing- 
stand. 


“ Ah! capital. She pay. so well.” 

Ebenezer started. round furiously.. 

“What are you doing, Tessa? Washing 
again. Good heavens, when there are four 
wringing and mangling machines in my 
establishment.” 

“I love vashing, it amuse me, Why not? I 
meShe thought of Italy 

e thoug then with a m, 
Here she was.expected to play a coemminape. 
To order, correct, direct—anything but cook 
and clean, 

* Danee, indeed, and you a mother of four 
children. But do give up washing handker- 
chiefs. I want.you to receive Lady Violet Har- 
rington to-day at three o’clock. The sister came 
last night quite late; a bad case, very,” said 
Ebenezer, washing his own hands in an airy 
manner. 

“ What must I wear?” 

“Your maroon satin and high shoes, and be 
dignified, cool, majestic. Lady Violet is polished 
as ice.” 

‘*Santa Madonna? I hate English ladies; will 
they ask to see;the bambino.?” 

“No, of course not; the baby indeed ! this 
isn’t a nursery, madame, but an establishment 
for lunatics.” 

“Lady Constanee will never be well. Santis- 
sima Madonna! But why not? If I say three 
leetle prayers to St. Sebastian every night, and 
offer fourteen candles to the blessed Virgin.” 

* Will nothing cure you of talking nonsense, 
Tessa ?” said the doctor, laughing. “This isa 
case of family spite and pride. She remains 
here for good.” 

“Qh, I see,” said Tessa, who had often been 
put through the same lesson, “she love some- 
one, no doubt.” 

“Yes; drink, love and religion are our three 
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best friends,” he said, still smilingly. ‘The 
first may be cured ; the second is not hopeless, 
but the third never.” 

** Where is the young lady ?” said Tessa, who 
spoke very slowly—every word was studied. 
The doctor insisted on her saying the few words 
she could utter in English as correctly as he 
eould teach her; they generally conversed in 
Italian. 

My maroon satin; that is my best dress, and 
my pretty shoes.” 

« And for heaven’s sake plait up your hair.” 

*Oh, yes. I plait my hair so nice. Lady 
Violet is a grande dame, I know; clever too; 
paints, plays and sings, but she not cook mac- 
aroni like Tessa. That is the great art.” 

«If I were very poor, my Tessa, I should prize 
your domestic economy, but in my present posi- 
tion I would willingly exchange you for a grande 
dame—Lady Violet for instance; her talents 
and birth would push me forward. I might 
even gain a title. You are only fit to feed 
chickens and mules.” 

Tessa here wept abundantly. 

“Thad money, my Ebenezer. My five thou- 
sand pounds was useful to you.” 

“Who denied it? Listen. Lady Violet’s 
carriage is dashing round our gravel sweep. 
Dress while I receive her, and do try and be a 
lady.” 

Lady Violet had driven over in an elegant 
park phaeton of the latest fashion. Tessa was 
loud in her admiration of the magnificent pair 
of bays with black points, and Lady- Violet’s 
exquisitely mounted coral-handled whip, while 
the silver harness which shone so dazzlingly in 
the sun reminded her of a certain back room in 
her uncle’s shop, sacred to the memory of 
various departed salvers and tea-services which 
would never more grace the ancestral sideboards 
they had once adorned. 

Lady Violet swept into the doctor’s massively- 
furnished drawing-room, looking every inch a 
duchess. She worea pale, dove-coloured, brocaded 
silk, with hat and gloves to match. Her boots 
were of dove-coloured satin, with small gold 
buttons, and a costly crimson parasol completed 
her toilette. 

«How is my sister?” she asked, with a fas- 
cinating smile peculiarly her own. 

Dr. Moseley shivered. 

“« A trifle worse, I fear, to-day. Violent in an 
unusual degree ; refuses food ; melancholy ; talks 
of suicide; highly unsatisfactory condition.” 

At this moment a gentlemanly lunatic an- 
nounced himself by a brisk tap at the door. 

“Is the washing ready?” he asked, plain- 
tively. 

*« Cortainly, Charles, remove the basket.” 

The hitherto invisible Charles now appeared, 
saluted Lady Violet, and seized a green baize 
covered ottoman, with which he retired. 

«That is his only mania,” the doctor ex- 
plained. “He believes he owns a laundry. 
Soapsuds are his elysium. Curious, is it not, 
the singular phantasies human flesh is heir to? 


He has no idea his faculties are shattered. We 
keep a carriage for him, or rather, his family 
do. He is heir to four thousand pounds a 


ear. 

« Really, how singularly sad. Four thousand 
a year to go begging.” 

«Drink, my lady, was the primary cause. He 
consumed three bottles of French brandy 
daily.” 

“Disgusting,” echoed her ladyship, who 
fancied herself in a sort of miniature chamber of 
horrors. ‘ WhatI called to tell you was this. 
My father has sent you a cheque, with his com- 
pliments. We have not yet decided on the 
course we mean to pursue with regard to my 
unfortunate sister. A good deal depends on 
the husband’s actions.” 

** Ah, of course, the husband,” assented the 
doctor, who pitied husbands in general; “ he is 
an important party connected with this domestic 
tragedy.” 

“We trust he may never gain access to her. 
Should avillanous old gipsy be seen one day 
hovering around here, I need hardly say evade 
her. She is devoted to Hargrave, and might 





“Exactly. I have before evaded all kinds of 
surreptitious underhand proceedings, even in- 
cluding gipseys. Your sister is safe with me as 
—as the grave,” and he laughed somewhat too 
convincingly to be pleasant. 

**No violence, doctor. We beg you will be 
gentle with her; a poor simple creature, you 
know, and chiefly her own enemy.” 

“ Precisely; but we must of course exercise 
due discretion. Her luxuriant hair had to be 
cut off owing to the terrible fever of her brain, 
but violence towards her is out of the question. 
We try narcotics; we pour the glorious chloro- 
form around the sufferer’s senses, or else we 
apply the divine opium. Pray believe she is 
safe in my care.” 

This was a little imagery of a playful kind in 
which the doctor was fond of indulging; one 
of his assistants having nobly “ jumped” onan 
irascible patient the week previously and broken 
three of his ribs and one arm during a mild en- 
counter when neither chloroform nor opium 
were introduced—only the blows of an athlete. 
Tessa how entered and bowed so low she 
knocked over a small marqueterie table with 
a bust of Hercules on it. Lady Violet lifted her 
glass to her eye. 

** My wife, your ladyship, Mrs. Moseley.” 

* Delighted, I’m sure, to make Mrs. Moseley’s 
acquaintance.” 

Tessa picked up the Hercules before respond- 
ing; she feared his left arm was dislocated, and 
then Ebenezer would do something worse than 
grumble. After discovering the Hercules was 
uninjured she said: 

« om admire our neighbourhood, do you 
not ?” 

It was a sentence she had often rehearsed 
holding a flat-iron in each hand. 

“Most charming,” answered Lady Violet, 
tens such pleasant society in the neighbour- 


** Very,” assented Tessa, who believ edin the 
safety of adverbs. “I am, miladi, Italian, pray 
excuse my accent.” 

“Your accent is perfect,” said Lady Violet, 
unaware Tessa’s sentences had been taught her 
like a grey parrot. “Like all your charming 
countrywomen, I am sure you are a musician. 
You sing superbly, of course, and paint too. 
Cultivated minds and spiritual affinities alone 
are found in your beautiful Italy. Might I beg 
a song ?” 

Tessa bit her lips. If she refused it certainly 
cast an imputation on that beautiful Italy 
still very dear to her heart, and yet her musical 
knowledge only extended to nursery rhymes of 
a sweet but elementary description. 

* An unfortunate cold last winter affected my 
wife’s throat and she completely lost her voice. 
Our English climate is so severe,” explained 
the doctor. 

“Oh, really! Mrs. Moseley does not look 
delicate.” 

Tessa’s brawny arms, which could have 
scrubbed down a three-storied house and en- 
joyed the process, now encased in the softest 
satin sleeves edged with Valencienne lace, gave 
no evidence of constitutional delicacy. Lady 
Violet rose to leave. 

“We shall be delighted to welcome you to 
our town residence in Palace Gardens,” she said, 
graciously. “I sing and play myself in a 
simple amateurish way, but many of my friends 
are good musicians. You will enjoy their 
society.” 

Tessa bowed creditably ; without emotion she 
yet dreaded Lady Violet’s leave-taking. After 
extending the tips of three fingers Lady Violet 
dropped her glass and withdrew, while Tessa 
was saying: “ Did I not act well, dearest?” 

* Admirably.” 

* And still I sometimes wonder why you 
choose me for a wife when English ladies are so 
clevare.” 

“T loved you, my Tessa, because you were a 
specimen of the fool-positive,” he said, laugh- 
ing; “‘it’s a way we men have.” 

Tessa laughed too, and perhaps this was a 
case of “she laughs best who laughs last.” 





“DOES IT BAKE WELL?” 





Ir is reported of Chancellor Kent, of New 
York, that he was in the habit of talking over 
his cases with his wife “Betsy.” His library 
and his wife were his two idols, and the fact 
that he frequently consulted both may have 
given rise to the following story : 

One day, on coming home from court, the 
chancellor told his wife that he had been trying 
a puzzled question—whether a certain cooking- 
stove was a fixture. 

* What do you think of it, Betsy?” he 
asked. 

Does it bake well?’ asked the practical 
woman, going straight to the reason of all 
fixedness—fulfilment of the purpose of exist- 
ence. 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

«“ Then it is a fixture, or ought to be,” said the 
wise housekeeper. 











GRANDMOTHER AND BABY. 





Dear old grandma, there she sits 
Happy and contented, 
Looking out across the fields, 
Green and clover-scented. 
Baby climbing on her knee 
Begs for “‘one more story,” 
While the eyes-of both are fixed 
On the sunset glory. 


Veay, very dear are they, 
Each one to the other, 

Children both in heart and mind, 
Baby and grandmother. 

Pet has seen two years of life, 
(Quite a recent comer,) 

While dear grandma, smiling, says, 
« Eighty-five last summer.” 


Both are on the boundaries— 
One the sweet beginning, 
Where the roses have no thorns, 
Where the world looks winning, 
Where the little untried feet 
Treads on naught but flowers, 
And the happy lisping tongue 
Counts no troubled hours. 


And the other, on the bank 
Of the shining river, 
Seems to see the mansion where 
She shall dwell for ever— 
Seems to see, as earth recedes 
With its care and sorrow, 
Well-known forms she hopes to meet 
On the golden morrow. 


Blessed grandma! Martyr true 
In the realm of duty; 

She who sowed so well should reap 
Fruits of peace and beauty. 

And our fervent prayer shall be 
That our babe, God-given, 

May in grandma’s footprints tread 
Leading up to heaven! M. A. K. 








In the amended law for public executions no 
clause demands that they precisely take place- 
inside the prison, what the public really desires ; 
journalists are reserved the right to ‘‘assist” at 
an execution as well as the “lawyer” who 
defends the culprit. Imagine doctors being 
compelled to follow the biers of their patients ; 
perhaps were they, death-rates might be less 
high. 

A BRAVE act was performed by a lady named 
Bosserdet, at Paris, the other day. A young 
workman named D—— threw himself into the 
Seine at the St. Bernard Quay, with the inten- 
tion of committing suicide. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Mme. Bosserdet jumped into the 
river after him, and, with the help of two 
passers-by, succeeded in drawing him out of the 
river. e refused to give any motive for the 
attempt. 








convey a note.” 





(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
LIGHT AT LAST. 


n the heart is yiery 
saith nary te ote 
WirTH a repulsion he could hardly overcome, 
Edwin put out his hand and touched the dark 
mass which he felt by instinct was William 
Gordon’s murderer. The wretched creature took 
no notice. Again he laid his hand on her; at 
that she turned round, two black eyes gleam- 
ing like coals of fire looked right into his. A 
gard face, full of such abject misery as even 
imprisonment in a felon’s cell had been unable 
to stamp on Alice Morton’s, was raised to his 
own. The face might have belonged to a 
woman of forty, and yet this miserable wretch 
of iio was but little older than bright, 
careless Meg Bolton. She, Nancy, the reader 
must have guessed who it was, seemed neither 
surprised nor startled at the presence of the 
strangers. 

“Tt is very cold to-night,” she said, in a 
hollow voice, addressing herself to Edwin. “I 
could not leave him here alone. I have been 
here since sunset. I have called him very often, 


but he has never answered me. I wish you 
would call him too, perhaps he would hear 
ou. 


Edwin looked at the detective in mute in- 
quiry, but for once Mr. Grimes was not ready 
with advice. 








{“ aLt’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” } 


“T think he’s angry with me,” said Nancy’ 
piteously. “I know he was angry that night 
in the garden, only I can’t remember.” 

“ What night was that ?” asked Grimes. 

* The night before he was to leave the castle. 
Ican’t remember much about it, it’s so long 
ago,and my head grows dizzy when I try to 
think. Won’t you call him for me, sir? because 
-s very cold, and I can’t go home without 

'm.”” 

« Where is home ?” 

*“T don’t know that, I forget so. When he 
wakes up it will all come back tome. Home’s 
with him, you know, because he loves me. 
Every night I come and call him, but he sleeps 
so heavy nothing wakes him.” 

* Nothing will wake him ever, poor soul,” 
said Edwin, gently, ‘he is dead.” 

“No, not that; don’t say that,” cried the 
miserable creature, passionately. ‘‘When I 
have the bad fits I think he’s dead, and I’ve 
killed him, because he wanted to marry Lady 
Alice, but it isn’t true, really, you know. He 
loves me,” she went on, after a little pause ; 
“he loves me just as I love him, and when he 
wakes up he will tell you so. We two shall go 
together then. My memory will come quite 
back, and I shan’t have the fits. I am not 
all bad, you know, and I do love him so.” 

“T can’t stand much more of this,” muttered 
Edwin, hoarsely. ‘ Can’t you cut it short ?” 

“You must go home,” said Grimes, to Nancy, 
speaking slowly and distinctly, as though she 
were a child, “it’s getting late; it’s time you 
were indoors.” 

“He’s here!” pleaded Nancy, the fierceness 
all gone from her voice ; her tone full of pitiful 
entreaty ; MF oa let me stay with him. I can 
bear the cold if he can. I ought tobe with him, 
you know. I’m to be his wife.” 

* Sybil! Syb! I say, come here.” 

Involuntarily Grimes and Edwin Bolton 
crouched down behind a tombstone as they 
heard that voice. She to whom the words were 
addressed made no reply. She went on croon- 
ing some old ballad in a low, soft voice as 
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thongh she would sing a lullaby to her lover. 
Presently an elderly man came slowly forward ; 
he walked with a jaunty, would-be youthful 
style, and swinging a dapper little cane in his 
hand. Nothing about him was attractive, but 
there was real feeling in his voice as he said: 

*“Syb, my poor girl, come right home; it’s 
no use, child, sitting crying there; tears won’t 
wake the dead.” 

“TI can’t come,” she said, sullenly. 

“But you must, Syb,” with a sort of rough 
tenderness. “ You mustn’t go for to forsake 
your poor old father.” 


“The others ?” 

“« Why, Ju’s her soldier, and Hal’s in the 
public line. our mother’s too much for me, 
always was. You and I pulled together best, 
Syb, and please Heaven we will again once you 
get over your trouble a bit.” 

It was the best feeling of his nature his love 
for his eldest daughter. He went up to her 
and took her hand to lead heraway. Detective 
Grimes pushed forward then. 

“You mustn’t run away like that sir, ’m 
afraid we’ve more business to do with you than 
= a that is if this young woman’s 

ancy Bates.” - 

* She isn’t, sir,” with great fierceness. ‘ She’s 
my daughter, Sybil Lester.” 

But the wretched girl had started up with a 
fearful cry: 

“Nancy Bates! Nancy Bates! That’s the 
name which comes to me when I have the dark 


fits !” 
- . * . * 


One week—one little week after that moon- 
light scene, but oh, what changes it had 
wrought. Alice Morton was back again at the 
castle; “home again” asshe joyfully said; her 
innocence was clear astheday. Those who had 
judged her most harshly were foremost in their 
desire to make amends. All knew now that 
William Gordon had been killed, not by the girl 
he hopelessly loved, but by a woman whose 
passion he had slighted, and whose jealous rage 
would not suffer him to live to woo another. 
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Tt was not one of the cases which fall through 
from lack of proof. There could be no two 
opinions on the matter; the story of her early 
engagement, and of her change of mind and 
breach of faith, might yet rise up against her, 
but her bitterest foe (only she had no foes) could 
not have believed she had any hand in her 
quondam lover’s death. 

Alice knew all; nothing was kept baeckfrom: 
her. They told her how the maid she had 
always shrunk from was Gordon’s murderess: 
and her own cousin. 
that one of her mother’s kindred should so ‘have 
erred, but Alice had suffered too much to be: 
hardomany sinner. She pitied Nancy from all 
her heart. 

Detective Grimes returned to London witha 
very substantial recognition of his services. Mr. 
Marston pressed his lips te Alice Morton's fore« 
head not without emotion,as he thought of 
what so nearly had been her fate. He rallied his 
spitits with an effort,and told the heiress, with 
a smile, he hoped the next business he did for 
her would be to prepare her i settle- 
ment, and his ward, blushing deeply, could ‘not 
answer him. 

Meg was gloriously happy. She frequently 
assured Alice she never would have been married 
anless she (Alice) could have been a brides- 
maid. 

Fancy loved her friend all the dearer, perhaps, 
from suspecting she wouldsome day be nearer 
than a friend to her. 

Lord and Lady Bolton petted the girl given 
back to them, as it were, by a miracle, almost 
as though she bad been their own child, and 
Edwin, though from the instant he had known 
her freedom, he had spoken no word of love to 
her, yet lived but with one object, that she 
might share life with him. Im sucha home, 
even in the first days of restoration to such 
friends, Alice did not forget the erring one who 
Jay in her place. It was her own proposal to go 
and see Nancy. 

The wretched girl was then at Elchester 
prison. It was generally understood that there 
would be no trial, but the eulpritwweould ‘be de- 
tained “during her Majesty's pleasure,” for 
doctors, friends and foes:alike agreed in. deelax- 
ing she was insane. 

Alice saw Johm Lester first, to.give him the 
name we know him by best. ‘There was no 
pride or hesitation im her greeting. Fvamkly 
she put out her hand. 

“Why did you not trust me? I would have 
helped you gladly, freely. ‘if she s>had: been safe 
at home this could not have happened. @h, 
why did you let my mother’s miece come to me 
as a servant ?” 

“Don’t reproach me,” said the man, feebly. 
There were tearsin his faded eyes, and he ap- 
peared to have aged more in the last week than 
in all the years of struggles with fertane that 
had gone before. “ Don’t reproach me,” he re- 
peated. “It was her own scheme; she-had such 
ahead. My poor Syb.” 

“ I should like to see her,” saifl Alice, gently. 
“May I?’ 

They went in together; the broken down old 
father and the unconscious cottsin who all in- 
nocently had been Sybil’s rival. 

Stretehed om a pallet bed, pale and worn, was 
the girl Alice remembered only as bright and 
attractive. She would not speak ; she could not 
utter the captive’s own name,and dreaded ;to 
speak the one by which alone she, had: known her. 

Alice said no words, but words are not all 
powerfnl; with her own sweet lips she bent 
down and kissed the guilt-stained brow. In 
both her innocent hands she clasped the hand 
which had done 80 cruel a wrong. 

Sybil opened her eyes wearily ; it:seemed the 
cloud which shadowed her reason was still there 
—ever present. She was not fierce or violent; 
only the awful scene in the arbour had confused 
her senses; only the icy cakm of death would 
restore the magnificent intellect so cruelly dis- 
torted ; theenergy so sadly misdirected. 

“IT thought you would eome,’’ she murmured 
to Alice. “ You were always good te me. You 


It was a keen blow to her | Syil, — 
‘any time so that he onlycomes Suék ‘to ane. 


“You were so rich and great; but he was all 
T had.” 

“ You forget me, Syb,” put inher father. 

She shook her head. 

“He was all I had—my very all. “They say 
I killed him, but that is quite @amistake ; he is 
not really dead, yor know;sheis coming back 
to me.” 


Alice could not amwer her The per 


troubled face was tumed to her'a ‘3 
“Yéu think .it will be a: owisile ?”” ssid 
“bat I can E-will wait 


You don*t‘knew how patient I.camiae:” 

Re tears fell fast down Ailes Mlorton’s 
cheeks. 
Pt ae dhe said, gently, “ey eet to think 
of him.” 

“I ean’t,” anewerll Ggbil, fm warprised 
wonder. “I only Tiwe te thimk of Wim; and 
when I am his wife 2 @hall make him quite 
happy. I think he will «ome back in May, he 
loved ‘the summer so. ill his pictures were 
summer scenes. Dest goa think he will come 
in May ?” 

“ wish he colt” ‘ a. 

“He ean do all he ”*gaid Sybil, con- 
fidently, “‘he is so stromg, “Lady Alice, will 
you come to my weddi den hak ton looks 
so strangely at me. Ry t think they will 
dress me nicely, and I look my best then. 
William loves white. me you will come 
and dress me, I’ve dressed you so often.” 

“TI will come,” thinking a useless cruelty to 
cross her. _ 

“And will you mate me @ wreath?” asked 
Sybil, eagerly. “ _— went to your first 
ball you wore a wreath of white rosebuds. You 
wouldn’t touch the flowers I had cot ready.” 

“I will make you just 'sach a wreath.” 

*‘ How good vouare. I must look nice, you 
know, for William. He is an artist, and he 
loves beauty. It will be some time when he 
comes back, and the roses will be in bloom.” 

Alice rose,to_ go; her eyes were wet,;,the sad 
scene was telling on her. ; 


Good-bye, dear;” she said, ‘gently, “ till I 


eome ¥ 

“ Good-bye;” answeted Sybil. “When you 
come agaim, please ‘bring the wreath for my 
wedding; and bend your ear down, I] want to 
whisper, there, so. You do think -he’ll come 
soon, don’t you ?” 

Leoking at. the wasted! frame and, trembling 
limbs, Alice Morton:amswered truthfally : 

“I think that very soon you will see him 
again.” 

CWwhen Aliee next went to Elehester prison she 
took with her zich clusters, of white woses. fsom 
the hethonse, and she .twined them tenderly in 
Sybil’s, dark hhaia, but ne words of thanks repaid 
her, for the troubled apirit was at-rest. Heaven 
had acquitted the prisoner and given her a 
—- to another'clime;throngh the gates ef 

t. 
Aliee’s ‘words had come true; it was not 
leng before Sybil saw her love again. 


ae 


CHAPTER XXUL 
ADIEU, 


And they Tived ‘ever after. 
herr 4 , Onp Farr Tax, 

Tuer avenue of Bolton Castle, one lovely day 
in summer, almost two years after the melan- 
choly eatastrophe which. had threatened to-cast 
such a gloom over the old ‘house of the 
Bolton’s. 

The family were there now. Lord and Lady 
Bolton with their ward, who was. Alice ‘Morton 
still, despite offers of love-from rich and great 
who had wooed ber long and truly during the 
two seasons whieh had eJapsed simce our last 
chapter. She had to fill the place of daughter 
doubly to her,guandians now, for Meg and Fancy 
were both but occasional guests in their child- 
hood’s home. The young Duchess of Burnham 
was a leader of fashion in tewn, and gentle Mrs, 
Grey was at Vienna, where her husband still 


him at last not an ineligfble parti for Miss 
Bolton. 

Alice Morton strolled in the grounds this 
lovely August day alone. .She knew every tree 
in the avenue, and loved’each.as a friend; but 
she heeded them little, now she was watching 
for the coming of one who was all. the world to 
her, her heart’s best love—Edwin Bolton. 

Lord Bolton had bsolutely refused to con- 
pwent to his son’s engagement tothe heiress 
‘ile she remained his ward. 

“My dear Alice,” he had told her, “no one 

veo. be more welcome to me as a daughter, but 

Iwill mever let it be said that I secured Lord 
sys heiress for my son.” 

$0 for more than eighteen months, Edwin 
Bottom imal been with his regiment im Dublin, 
and Ailiee Morton had shone im Belgravia, 
visited im “the ‘best county Samtilies, made the 
foreign tours, in a con 
gone through | temptation to change her 
mind, and ‘that seed wemained constant. At 
twenty-one she loved Edwin asishe had done at 
nineteen. 


Loxé Bolton, the day she attained her majority ; 
and the peer in his secret heart was delighted 

Very pleasant were her musings in the leafy 
avenue on that August day, very lovely her 
blushes when she was clasped in arms which 
had not encircled her since she stood accused of 
a fearful crime. 

“And the greatest heiress in England has 
kept faithful to sueh a shockingly undesirable 

aati.” 


« If you can forget-the, past and forgive my 
share in it.” i 

*« My darling,” he said, tenderly, “no word of 
mine shall ever blame you for that hapless en- 
gagement so soon repented of. Indeed—indeed, 
Alice, you should not reproach yourself for a 
girl’s rash word.” 

“I shall never quite forgive myself,” she 
said,shyly. “Ido not deserve to be so happy 
now.” 

« Then you are py, Alice ; say it again.” 

And at gre apes for her heart was ‘full 
of joy ; it is not less joyful now when she has 
been some years his wife. 

Their chief hone is at Aslfley Park, where 
old Martha is installed as housekeeper. But 
still Captain and Lady Alice Bolton often 
pa. long visits to Bolton Castle, and_ their 
Paititrert s infant fingers have been taught to 
lay fragrant flowers, chiefly white rosebuds, on 
a grave in Bolton churchyard, a very simple 
grave, which bearsforall inscription, only two 
Christian names: SysBrn— WILLIAM. 


[THE END.] 








KNOW THYSELF. 





Aersago, high upon a Grecian temple, was 
inscribed the sentence, ‘Knew Thyself.” For 
a. maxim so simple in expression it 1s singularly 
difficult in practice, and the neglect of its per- 
sonal application is one ef the principal causes 
of the failures in life so often met with, ‘The 
first great obstacle to this application is the 
nearness of the subject. We are too near to 
ourselves, and see only parts of the whole, 
which frustrates our attempts at complete self- 
analysis; and itis only by seeking to put our- 
selves inte the position of a disinterested spec- 
tator that we can really make an approximately 
accurate estimate of.our minds and characters. 

Unlike our experiences in the physical world, 
we have to deal with an intangible subject, hav- 
ing none of those ties of matter by which we 
are accustomed to compare objects in our daily 
life; and, furthermore, there are heights and 
depths which it is impossible to comprehend. 
In ordinary affairs we are able to refer matters 
to a comparatively fixed standard, but one’s 
mind can only be measured by an indefinite 
seale, and, like the diamond, which can only be 








didn’t want to take him. from me, did you?” 
** Indeed no.” 





retained the attachéship which had rendered 





polished by diamond dust, it cannot be tramed, 
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strengthened and developed by aught else than 


the constant attrition of other minds. hag ane eated. ah 
_ “They of course see t we are still up,” 
taused Grindem. ‘And, of course, no thief 


‘Thus, to know ene’s self, it is necessary to) 
‘Know others. For improvement in self know-' 


ledge, it is imperative that this outward and |, 


comparative study of mind sheuld be judiciously’ 
directed an. aequaintance with ether,. ‘onal 
minds, or it might be productive of’ 
‘worse than barren results. For instance, if a, 
wan ‘were to pass his, days among his intéllec-' 
‘tual inferiors, he might. make a. very:.aceurate! 
estimate of his. mental statusas regards. them,, 
‘bat his self confidence relating to the upper: 
Timit of his. own powers would: be boundless 
‘trom the Tack of minde of greater calibre to! 
check ‘the upward flights of his overweening’ 
trust in his own strength. To. mind in.such a: 
stage-of development its lack of self-knowledge: 
‘will ‘resalt in conceit. 

On the other hand,,if this be Seylla,.there:is: 
a Charybdis, also ;.aswhen, for 4% man: 
associating entirely with minds..on a higher 
plane than his own, sees s0,,clearly the. height 
above him, as to become unconscious: of the: neal! 
superivrity of his own) position over that: of 
many, others. He lacks. the sustaining: tonic! 
that. might be derived from.contact with his! 
inferiors, which would thus.firmly fix.the lower’ 
limit.of his standing, in the mtellectual seale,, 
which, through this indefinitexess, he places| 
Tower than it really is: From. this. state of! 
affairs. arises: undue diffidence. Between these! 
Eas sane outward influencesa mam ‘should 


Drawing from the first ease’ an-experience| 
that should give: him) manly self-reliance; from | 
the other he should acquire humility. ‘By ‘this| 
comparative analysis, we find our own level— 
our own equals. We perceive their powers, and ' 
begin to learn; our own. in, for we can 
never know our real selves, except as the de-' 
‘velopments of time:create new situations*which | 
mevead unexpected capabilities, or; on the’ con-' 
traxy, we are: weighed inthe balancp:and found | 
wanting, 


Thus far, we have looked at self-knowled¢e| 
asitegarding the intellect, alone ; but there is: 
sometiting farther to ‘be considered ; namely, 
sour moral selves. Hore there are far’ more) 
subtle and: menacing dangers to ‘be guaried| 
against than our intellectual life, often unfore-: 
seen, and, until they areat hand; unknown, ‘As 
Sauaban'e P+ have merely a few ‘fixed’ 

Dwi , and:on them depends-our to} 
overconrethe manifold ‘temptations: snares! 


du ourdaily life. But'this complete’ knowledie |‘ 


of ourselves is only attained! after years of 
and ‘effert)ifcever ; ‘a isingle mistake or failure’ 
‘often demanding ‘a’ bitter atonement: 


An envied few learn ‘their lesson early, ‘but as ||. 


‘Sélon’ isnepertéd ‘to ‘Have said‘to”’ you | 
wan be sute a man’ has'lived: happily, only’ j 
mete no pe Soin self-knowledge, as well! 
‘as ‘in' good uné, we near’ perféction. as} 
owe near the end. Js pe | 





THE SURVIVORS; 
OR, . 


Jéhn. Grindém’s Nephew. 





CHAPTER XV: 


Tun words were yeti echoing in the apart- 
ment, when there came a sharp ring at ‘the 
door-bell, the effect of which wpon ‘the nerves 
of the husband and wife was all the more start- 
ling, on account of the lateness of the hour and 
Vag gloomy tenor of their conversation. 

“Who ean it, be ?”’ murmured) Mrs: Grindem. 

“ The mene doubtless !” ejaculated Grinder, . 
raising a light. He may have forgotten his 
spectacles. Or he may liv thought of some’ 


‘He took ‘his way to the front door, just as the 


would dare to come in this open manner.” 


‘He hastened to the door a few inches, 
without removing stout: chain with which 
it was ‘provided. 


“ What, is wanted ?” he asked, gruffly,.of the 
‘two silent figures upon the 

“ Here is-a line from Dr..Gray,” replied» one 
of the two men, handing the merchant a 
letter, “ After you haveread it, we will expect 
jou to admit us.” 

‘The. merchant.closed the.door,,and hastened 
to glance at the missive. 

“You had better see these men,” it said, im 
the well-known handwritingyof Dr: Gray. “It 
eanide yduno harm tohesr what they have to 
say, and a talk with them anag:spare ‘you much 
‘scandal amd annoyance.” 

Mr. 'Grindem echoed ‘the last three words while 
‘ sndéten pallor overspread his ‘features. 

“Who ‘can they be?” ‘he asked himself. 
* And what can be their business?” 

A moment he ‘hesitated. 

‘Then ‘he-opened the door. 

“Walk im, gentlemen ?” ke invited. 

The two ‘men complied. 

« Please walk ‘into the parlour, gentlemen,” 
‘added ‘Grindem, starting nervously as he noticed 
‘that’ one -of ‘his. two visitors possessed only one 
leg. 
And' having led’ the way into his gorgeously- 
furnished ‘parlour, the merchant added, with a 

modi¢ gesture : 

« Plexse' be seated.” 

The two men inclined themselves, and’ the 
‘younger ‘and smaller of ‘the two dropped into a 
seat 


“You, of course, do not remember me, Mr. 
‘Gtindem.” ssid the gentleman with one leg, as 
he ‘proceeded ‘to divest’ himself of his wraps. 
“T am Captam’ William Tobias—or at least 
owhat ‘is left of him!” 

The yell\-of consternation. that’ escaped ‘the 
lips of John Grindem, as he revogrtised the fore- 
‘wostof ‘his midnic¢ht visitors, was of a kind 
‘that défies: entation. 

Captain Tobias: seated ‘himself with calm 

ity ‘beside his companion, adding. : 

“ And as to the young friend who is ‘with me, 
‘T Maresay ‘that he ‘has grown otit of your recol- 
Jeetion. Permit wre, therefore, to present him. 
‘He’is Mr. A¥vert’Graham, your nephew.” 
Albert’ Had quietly removed’ the wrappings 
‘which had partially covered'his face, and now 
‘stood’ presettted ‘in ‘all ‘his sintple manliness ‘and 
dignity and sélf-possession. 

“ That boy ?” shrieked Grindem. 

s-yon ‘see, sir,” said Captain Tobias, with 
an inscratable.smile, “your ‘nephew is ‘a boy no 
longer. a a ‘years have passed since 

a spurned’ ng ‘your-presence, and during 

‘five years’ he has become’ what you now 
‘find hir:—a noble and wealthy man.” 
\ Besking ‘ftom one'to'the other, with glances 
of wondering horror and’ consternation, the 
‘merchatit endeavoured: to master the wild 
seomotions corivilsing every fibre of his being. 
‘But‘atthieinstant’the door leading from the hall 
was pushed more widely ajar, and Mrs. Grindem 
appeared. She had slipped on a morniug 
wrapper, and ‘had. come to see by whom her 
chusband was visited'at:suchian unusual hour of 
jthe night: 
, “In Heaven’s name, Millicent, leave us!” 
ried Grindem, starting’ to his feet as if gal- 
vanised,andeven laying hold of his wife as if 
to eject her from the apartment. “It is merely 
the call of a couple.of friends who are'to leave 
by an early.train, and who have a matter of 
some importance to discuss with me.” 

The words did notseem to make any impres- 
sion upon Mrs. Grindem. She knew the frauds 
and. shams of her husband well enough to 
os. amps that he was now seeking to impose 

er. 

Seizing the lamp with which the merchant 
had lighted bis way ‘from tairs, she stepped 





further important suggestion to make «bent! 
Reland. At.any rate—~” ; 


© 


upon a-chair, and ‘lighted’ two or three jets 


of the green chandelier hanging in-the eentre 
of the apartment. . 

Then she turned her gaze upon the two men, 
who arose and saluted her with grave.inclina- 
tions. 

“Captain Tobias! Albert Graham!” she 


.gasped,.carrying her hand. to her heart, and 


gazing from one to the other. 

For a.moment.it-seemed.as if the shoek would 
prove too much for hen She tottereda tew 
steps backwards, her worn face blanching to the 
huewof the whitest marble, Then: she rallied, 
seating, herself.in the chair nearest to her hus- 
band. 

“ Back again!” she gasped, hollowly;,es her 
;wild.eyes ran! over the mutilated. form of the 
old. navigator. “Back again, after all these 
years! Back again, as I have always ex- 
pected!” 

The merchant glared at her.a few moments, 
as if convinced.-that she was not the least of bis 
afflictions, and. then-he turned to the visitors, 
forcing. himself to presenta-certain degree of 
outward calwness. 

“T believe I-have never assumed any obliga- 
tions towards my nephew,” he said, “or fur- 
nished him with any occasion to intrude upon 
me, especially. at. such an hour of the night. 
Permit.me to say, therefore x 

“One moment, sir,’ interrupted Captain 
Tobias, with a dignified wave of the hand. 
“Allow we to set you right im regard to the 
presence of Mr. Graham. As you have re- 
marked, you have assumed no obligations in 
regard to. him, and have, indeed, furnished him 
with no oecasion to intrude upon you. Iam 
happy to add that his presence here is not an 
intrusion. He is here by my reqaest, as my 
friend and. witness, to take note of a necessary 
transaction between you, Mr. Grindem, and 
myself.” 5 

Albert satias rigidasif turned to. stone. Evi- 
dently he was not present as the nephew of the 
merchant, or even as a respecter of that dis- 
tinguished villain. 

“I am sure that I never. didi the lad any 
injury,” protested’ Mrs. Grindem, carrying her 
handkerchief to/her eyes and beginning to cry. 
“Will you not. shake hands with your aunt, 
Albert, and believe me when I say that’ Iam 
glad to-see you, and to know that you have 
grown.so handsome and so manly?” 

“Lam.glad to reciprocate your kindly greet- 
ings, madame,” said our‘hero, rapidly crossing 
the floor ’'to-her side afd extending his hand. 
“There cam hawe never been. any ill-will be- 





tween.-us. 

I would be an idiot and done with it, Mil- 
lieent,” growled Grindem, who wasevidently in 
a state of chronic annoyance with: his wife. 
“ What is the use of snivelling ? If you will now 
leave 1us——” 

“ Perhaps she had better remain as@ witness 
for’ you, Mr. Grindem,” suggested Captain 
Tobias. *‘ We certainlycan haveine objections 
to her presence.” 

« But I have objections,” declared the mer- 
chant, flushing hotly, “ds you can see for 
yourselves, gentlemen; my. wife “is: in a con- 
dition bordering upon insanity, and I cannot 
consent to harrow up her soul with ithe.affairs 
about which you have probably sought me.’ 

“I shall remain,” said Mrs..Grindem, plant- 
ing’herself more firmly in her chair. “What- 
ever expiation may be demarced of my hus- 
band, I am ready to bear my’ share of the 
burden.” 

The merchant arose, looking a pieture of 
agonised apprebension. 

* ‘he honr is: late,’ he said. 
gentlemen wil] call to-morrow ?” 

« And find that the bird has flown!” sneered 
the old navigator. “No, Mr. Grindem, I am 
too well acquainted with you, and have waited 
too long for this interview, to allow you such a 
fine chance to slip through my fingers.” 

The merchant resigned himself to his fate 
witha sentiment of keen desperation. 

“Tawait your pleasure, Captain Tobias,” he 
said, with a cold defiance he could not. entirely 


«Perhaps the 





conceal. “It seems that you have survived all 
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these years, and that you have come back at last 
to London. What of it ?” 

As few as were these remarks his voice had 
rapidly grown metallic as he uttered them. 

«What of it?” echoed the old navigator, as 
his fingers played nervously upon his crutches. 
«You shall soon see, sir. I will begin by jog- 
ging your memory in regard to your former 
dealings ‘with me.” 

“You will merely waste your time by so 
doing, sir,” returned Grindem. “ My wife is 
already aware that I set you ashore at Cocos 
Island, all those years ago, and I have no doubt 
you have told your story to Mr. Graham, your 
‘friend and witness.’ May we not, therefore, 
regard all that history as being already well 
understood between us? If Idid youany wrong 
in those days, why haven’t you come here sooner 
to make your complaint ?” 

“How sooner? I have been a close prisoner 
upon Cocos Island from the day of your great 
crime until about a month ago. No ship has 
come near me—no assistance whatever.” 

“That fact has seemed a great misfortune to 
you, I suppose, Captain Tobias, but it is rather 
late for you to assail me about it. I believe the 
laws of London are not in force at Cocos Island, 
or elsewhere in the Pacific Ocean, and if such 
is really the case, I do not see how you can call 
me to account for any alleged miscondnct on my 
part all these long years ago. See the little 
point ?” 

The grovelling countenance of John Grindem 
suddenly radiated with its habitual insolence. 

** Nevertheless for the sake of peace, and to 
avoid opening old sores, I am ready to hear any 
proposition you may choose to make to me,” 
resumed Grindem; “for I, of course, take it 
for granted, Captain Tobias, that you have come 
here, with your ‘friend and witness,’ with the 
intention of bringing me toa settlement. May 
I ask, as a preliminary to any possible transac- 
tion, how you contrived to press Dr. Gray into 
your service to the extent of the few lines you 
have just presented from him ?” 

“Certainly. Dr. Gray was an old friend of 
mine,” explained Captain Tobias. “In the 
eourse of the day I have told him my story, 
and he has shown me that he is a true man and 
is ready to do all he can for me.” 

*T see he is,” sneered Grindem. “If he ever | 
sets foot upon my premises again, it will be 
after my soul has left my body. But suppos- 
ing I had torn up his letter as waste paper— 
as I now do in fact,” and he suited the action 
to the word—* and had refused you admittance, 
by what hook or crook would you have con- 
trived to force your unwelcome presence upon 
me ?” 

«There would have still remained many ways 
of bringing you to terms, sir,” replied Captain 
Tobias, quietly. “For instance, I could have 
appeared here as the bearer of the latest news 
from your oldest son and namesake——” 

“From John?” shrieked Mrs. Grindem, 
springing to her feet and flushing lividly. “You 
are serious, Captain Tobias? You know where 
our oldest son is ?” 





She hung as breathlessly upon the answer | 
of the old navigator as if her life depended upon | 
it. 

“That is to say, madame,” he answered, “TI | 
know where he was a month ago. He was in! 
the terrible prison where I have passed the last | 
twenty years. In a word, he was at Cosos | 
Island.” | 

«He lives then ?” cried Mrs. Grindem, burst- | 
ing into tears. “For that I am grateful to| 
Heaven!” 

“Perhaps you can tell us how the young | 
man happened to be at Cocos Island a month | 
ago, Captain Tobias?” said Grindem, half- 
sneeringly. 

« Yes, sir, I can,” answered the old navigator, | 
who did not appear to feel the least impatience | 
at the treatment he was receiving. ‘The ‘ Mes- | 
senger’ in which your son took passage, under | 
the name of Baker, was struck by a tornado, not 
far from the equator, while traversing the 
Pacific, and was totally dismasted. For a| 
hundred days thereafter the wreck lay becalmed | 





and fever and starvation carried off nearly all | 


the passengers andseamen. By cunning arts I 
need not detail, your son contrived to take good 
care of himself, and eventually made his escape 
from the wreck in a boat, po | took his way to 
Cocos Island. He took with him the daughter 
of another of your victims, John Grindem—the 
only daughter of Mr. Prescott, whom one of your 
peculiar transactions had brought to poverty 
and suffering.” 

Mrs. Grindem started as if stabbed by a 
deadly instrument. 

** So that is what became of Mr. Prescott and 
his daughter ?” she murmured, speaking rather 
to herself than to those around her. “They 
were going to California to retrieve their sad 
fortunes. And the girl, you say, Captain 
Tobias, was rescued and taken by our son to 
Cocos Island ?” 

** Exactly, madame.” 

“Then there is at least one good act to be 
placed to his account.” 

«Excuse me, madame,” corrected Captain 
Tobias, “it was not goodness that actuated your 
son, but selfishness. He had fallen madly in 
love with Miss Prescott, and it was his intention 
to force her to marry him.” 

** The girl didn’t like him, then ?” 

** How could she? I am sorry to pain you, 
Mrs. Grindem, but your son, like his father, is 
simply infamous and detestable. I daresay he 
would have murdered Miss Prescott, if she had 
been at his mercy. But just about the time 
they reached Cocos Island myy ung friend here 
also put in an appearance. . Grakam’s ship 
had teats th | so suddenly, one dark night, that 
he alone escaped, a whale-boat happeni 
drift against him in the darkness. In that boat 
he made Cocos Island. One of our first acts 
after he found me was to rescue Miss Prescott 
from your son, Mrs. Grindem, and soon after we 
pushed out in the whale-boat aforesaid for the 
coast of Guatemala, which we succeeded in 
reaching, and thence we have come on to Eng- 
land, bringing Miss Prescott with us. She is 
now the betrothed wife of Mr. Graham, and I 
have this day constituted the young couple the 
heirs of all I now possess, or may be able to 
leave behind me.” 

“A very interesting history, commented 
Grindem, in the same half-sneering tone he 
had previously used. “How does it happen 


| that my son did not leave the island in your 


company ?”” 

**We couldn’t receive him,” replied Captain 
Tobias. “He has not only ted Miss 
Prescott beyond all endurance, but he had con- 
spired with three sailors of the ‘Messenger’ to 
murder Mr. Graham and myself, and to reduce 
Miss Prescott to a horrible captivity. We were 
accordingly obliged, in justice to ourselves, to 
leave him behind us.” 

** And there he is now—a helpless prisoner !” 
groaned Mrs. Grindem. “I suppose there are 
very few chances of his rescue ?” 

“Very few indeed—as my twenty years of 
solitude will tell you. But it will not be dif- 
ficult, now that I have told you of his where- 
abouts, for Mr. Grindem to take the necessary 
measures for his rescue.” 

“We will, of course, take them,” said Mrs. 
Grindem. “As bad asthe boy may be, and as 
foolish as he has undoubtedly been, he is 
still our first-born, and I shall always stand 
by him.” 

“That is a matter that concerns us alone, 
Mrs. Grindem,” said Grindem, coarsely. “ We 
need not consult our enemies about it. And 
now, Captain Tobias, that due comprehension 
has been had of all our entanglements, what are 
your figures for the damages you have come 
here to claim ?” 

“Just fifty thousand pounds, under the 
several heads’ of principal, interest, and in- 
demnity. For fifty thousand pounds, to me 
cash in hand paid, I will grant you full pe- 
cuniary absolution for all your sins against me, 
and will leave your punishment to Heaven.” 

“You are very kind,” sneered Grindem. 
«But I haven’t at command so much money.” 

* Oh, yes, you have!” said Captain Tobias, 
smilingly. “I have been looking after your 


affairs to-day, and here is an exhibit of the 
results.” 

He thrust a memorandum under the mer- 
chant’s gaze which caused that startled villain 
to turn livid. 

“ It is false !’ he roared. 

“It is perfectly correct, sir. The first of 
these twelve items shows that your balance in 
bank at the close of business yesterday exceeded 
sixty thousand pounds. You will accordingly 
give ge soc cheque for fifty thousand pounds, 
and I will give you a full and legal quittance. 
You will date the cheque yesterday—for it is 
now past midnight—and within three minutes 
it will be certified. The cashier of your bank is 
now waiting at your door to give me that cer- 
tification.” 

Turning deathly white, Grindem 
one of his front bay windows and looked out 
upon the capacious steps. Half a dozen men 
were standing near the doorway. 

“TI see,” the villain reflected rapidly. “The 
old man has come prepared for business. A 
scene of that sort will ish the old woman. I 
must accept the offer.” 

He returned to his chair, which he placed be- 
fore a small desk in one corner of his back 
parlour. He was as pale as death, but was out- 
wardly placid as marble. 

«T realise that you have stolen a march on 
me, Captain Tobias,” he said. ‘I shall have to 
accede to your wishes.” 

In the course of five minutes the documents 
in settlement of the case had been duly 
witnessed and exchanged, two of the men at the 


to| door being calledin for that purpose. Then the 


disagreeable visitors all uttered a formal adieu 
and vanished. 


CHAPTER XVL. . 


Fora few minutes after the withdrawal of 
Captain Tobias and Albert the merchant and 
his wife sat as motionless as if the events in 
pee age had taken part had changed them to 
marble. 

“You are right, John,” then said Mrs. 
Grindem, with a sarcasm which showed that she 
found relief rather than depression in ail that 
had happened. ‘ You said an hour ago that 
are about to reap the harvest you have so 

mg been sowing. You see that your harvest 
has begun.” 

The merchant seemed tempted to make some 
angry retort, but he controlled himself, and 
quietly drew his chair nearer to the one in which 
his wife was seated. 

“This is not an hour for re hes or sar- 
casm, Millicent,” he said, rendering his voice 
and mien as mild persuasive as possible. 
«It is rather an hour in which we ought to en- 
deavour to form some plan of setting to rights 
all the evils and anxieties by which we are 
afflicted. It occurs to me that we had better 
take ship—both of us—with Roland, and go to 
the rescue of John Junior.” 

“Oh, will you, husband ?” asked Mrs. 
Grindem, as quickly as a flash, as she threw 
her arms around her husband’s neck with a 
display of emotion to which she had long been a 
stranger. : 

* I certainly will if you say so,” said Grindem, 
returning her caress with averted and pre- 
occupied eyes. ‘“ Why shouldn’t we take a little 
relaxation, if such is our pleasure? Iam rich 
enough to afford it. The Bety thousand pounds 
Tobias has just carried off is scarcely more than 
a drop in the bucket. I am even frank enough 
to say that the old man appears to me to place 
a very reasonable estimate upon his misfor- 
tunes.” 


“TI think so too, John,” returned Mrs. 
Grindem, “and am very glad the matter has 
been made no worse for us, and that we are to 
have no further trouble with him. Iam glad, 
too, that nephew has found such a friend and 
benefactor.” 

* Yes, that is all well enough,” said Grindem, 
with a yawn. “All we have to dois to give 
Roland a cha well as take one o' ves 





—and to look after that worthless coot at Cocos 
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Island. It even occurs to me thatI shall be 
able to combine profit with pleasure, and that I 
can probably charter and freight a ship for the 
Pacific in such a way as to make a large sum of 
money. I will think the matter over, and return 
to the subject in the morning. Meanwhile, you 
had better go to bed and endeavour to sleep. I 
am going to step around to lawyer Grimm’s a 
moment——” 

« What, so late ?” 

“Oh, you know Grimm is always at my dis- 
posal,” said Grindem, carelessly. “I want to 
ask him a question or two, and instruct him 
about the sale of certain stocks the first thing 
in the morning. I will be gone only a few 
minutes.” 

And with this he vanished. 

The scene changes to the parlour of Mr. 
Grimm, who, half-dressed, sat in front of the 
man who had roused him up at such a late hour 
of the night, and who was pouring into his 
astonished ear a comprehensive report of the 
night’s misfortunes. 

** You see now just how the case stands,” con- 
cluded the merchant. “Is that certification of 
the cheque illegal ?” 

Not a bit of it.” 

“Can I sue the president or cashier of 
the bank for revealing the amount of my 
balance ?” 

“ No, sir, not with the least chance of punish- 
ing them for the act.” 

“But the said betrayal of my status in 
the bem has evidently cost me fifty thousand 
poun Lae 

“No, sir. You could have refused to give 
Tobias your cheque. Tobias could have also 
fixed his gaze upon any other of the items of 
your wealth, as easily as upon your bank 
account.” 

“TI can’t put an injunction upon the bank to 
prevent it from honouring the infernal cheque ?” 

“Certainly not. You have parted definitely 
with your money.” 

The merchant looked at his legal adviser 
pty half suspicious of his capacity or integ- 
rity. 
**T see that you do not relish what I say, Mr. 
Grindem,” he said, smilingly, “and I will, 
therefore, repeat what I have so often told you, 
that I will never be a party to your going into 
court upon any pretence or claim whatever. 
You have built too many glass houses in your 
day and generation to defy the human race to 
throw a stone at them. No, let Tobias go with 
what he has got. I will even be frank enough 
tocongratulate you upon the old sailor’s modera- 
tion. Had he taken his one leg into court, and 
on harrowed an ordina jury with the horrors 
he has undergone, the whole strengthened and 
explained by collateral scandals and transac- 
tions, he would have readily recovered double 
as much.” 

“That, certainly, is one way in which to 
look at the matter,” said Grindem, arising, 
“but perhaps in a day or twoI will show you 
another.” 

The next call of the merchant, at an early 
hour of the morning, was upon a private detec- 
tive, who had an office in one of the many 
Pleasant and accessible rooms looking upon 
the Strand. The name of this man was Mr. 
Copps. He was in constant receipt of five 
hundred pounds a year from the merchant, 
partly for occupying himself with the mer- 
chant’s affairs, but also | er for not busying 
rr too closely and particularly about 

em. 

At sight of Mr. Grindem, the detective ex- 
tended his hand, smiling significantly. 

‘I knew [ should see you this morning, Mr. 
Grindem,” he said, when salutations had been 
exchanged. “I said so to myself the minute I 
saw that article in the papers.” 

“The rs!’ gasped Grindem, taking a 
chair. “What article ?” 

“Why, an account of the Tobias affair— 
twenty years of a solitary residence on an unin- 
habited island—terrible crime of a merchant— 
and so on for two columns,” explained the de- 
tective, glibly. ‘“ Haven’t you seen the article? 
Here it is.” 





He placed a morning paper in the hands of 
the startled merchant, who glared at the printed 
pages as furiously as if they had been animate 
demons. 

«Tough, isn’t it?” commented Mr. Copps, 
sympathetically, removing his cigar from his 
lips. “And true, I suppose, judging from the 
numerous dates and names that come in colla- 
terally. It beats the demon how the papers 
get hold of such horrors, and thrust them under 
your nose at the moment when you are least 
inclined to see them.” 

“‘ The infernal villains !”” gasped the merchant, 
“Tl see Grimm immediately, and sue every 
man of them for libel !” 

“Oh, no—I guess not,” said Copps, with 
cheerful heartlessness. ‘The Tobias crowd can 
doubtless prove all they have stated.” 

“But I am ruined—completely ruined and 
assassinated, man, by these atrocious state- 
ments!’ howled Grindem. ‘I shall never be 
able to look another Englishman in the face. 
I'll close out everything, and take a trip to 
America, or Asia, or Timbuctoo—I do not care 
where !” 

** Between ourselves, Mr. Grindem, you can- 
not do better than to take that very course,” 
said Copps, as cheerfully as ever. “ But what 
last great service canI render you before you 
go, and so deserve at your hands a few addi- 
tional hundreds ?” 

“T’ll tell you, Copps. This man Tobias will 
call at my bank in the course of the day to cash 
a cheque I have given him. You'll know him 
by his being a one-legged man. I want you to 
follow him, of course, and learn where he is 
stopping, and all the. particulars of his sur- 
roundings, and come to me in the course of the 
evening with your reports.” 

“Many thanks for the commission, sir. You 
shall see me at ten o’clock precisely.” 

Taking an omnibus, Mr. Grindem rode down 
town, busying himself with his morning paper. 
His unusual reserve, however, did not prevent 
him from noticing that everybody stared at him, 
and that ramos | every associate and acquaintance 


he encoun turned his back as scornfully as 
romptly. By the time he had reached the 
Bank he was lividly red with his annoyance and 


agitation. 

“There’s no recovery from such an exposure 
as that,” he assured himself, as he descended 
from the omnibus. ‘I shall have to beat a re- 
treat. But let ’em look sharp or I'll give them 
another and a greater sensation when I take my 
departure,” 

is face was as resolute as pale, however, 
as he entered a well-known shipping house, the 

roprietors of which had advertised for sale a 
Sot dlem clipper brig, nearly as good as new, 
for about half her value. Half an hour later he 
was in possessiog of a document in which he 
was duly constituted the sole owner of the 
vessel. 

“ Going to sea, Mr. Grindem ?” asked one of 
the late owners. 

«Yes, going to take my wife and son on a 
little cruise for their health.” 

That same day the new owner began getting 
aboard of the brig a large supply of provisions 
for the forecastle and for the cabin, and in the 
course of the afternoon she was manned and 
officered upon an equally liberal system. It 
could have easily been remarked, however, that 
some of these sailors and officers were of the 
most lawless and piratical-looking description. 
The pre-occupation of Grindem, too, as he 
hovered about the wharf where the brig was 
lying, showed that he was intent upon some 
sinister project. 

At ten o’clock upon the following evening the 
busy man was furnished with a report by Mr. 
Copps. The detective had not only traced 
Captain Tobias to his residence, but had dis- 
covered that the old navigator had a young 
couple residing with him—namely, Mr. Albert 
G manda Miss Prescott. The information 
_ new hopes and vigour to the merchant. 

is eyes gleamed vengefully. 

«Would you like to make a clean two thou- 
sand, Cones P” he asked. 

** Just show me how, sir!” 





“The brig ‘ Speedwell’ will be lying in the 
river on and after twelve o’clock noon to- 
morrow!” communicated the merchant, in a 
whisper. “If you will have those three persons 
—Captain Tobias and the young couple—aboard 
of the said brig in the course of to-morrow even- 
ing, sacredly guarding my secrets, I will have 
a boat there to take you ashore, and will pay to 
you for the service, in banknotes, two thou- 
sand pounds. Of course, I do not care by what 
arts, false pretences, or violence the presence of 
the three persons named is secured. ‘I'‘hat is cn- 
tirely your lookout !” 

«They shall come aboard between eight and 
ten o’clock to-morrow night,” declared Copps, 
emphatically. “Ithink I see your hand, but 
that does not concern me. Only let there be no 
misunderstanding or miscarriage about the two 
thousand !” 

* Depend upon it, sir 

A few details and suggestions were exchanged, 
and the detective took his departure just as 
Mr. Grimm put in an appearance, in accordance 
with a previous appointment. 

“The trap is set, Mr. Grimm,” said the mer- 
chant, with a frankness which showed that he 
had taken his counsel entirely into his confi- 
dence and interested him pecuniarily in the 
success of his new villany. “ What we now 
have to do, Grimm, is to realise on my real 
estate and everything else before to-morrow 
noon. You shall not only have four thou- 
sand pounds for assisting me in getting off with 
my prisoners and cash, but you shall have free 
passage with me.” 

We need not dwell upon the herculean labours 
that succeeded. The entire night and the fore- 
noon of the new day were consumed in these 
combined preparations for rascality and flight, 
and then the couple repaired quietly aboard the 
brig, which had pulled out into the stream. 

. Grindem and Roland were, of course, of 
the party. 

“Now for the arrival of Captain Tobias and 


his friends,” whispered Grindem, as soon ass 


they were by themselves on the deck. “I'm 
sure Copps will bring them.” 

*‘No doubt of it,” returned Grimm. 
pay is too princely for him not to earn it. 
success, I see, will make you happy.” 

“‘Happy!” echoed Grindem. “It will make 
amends for all past annoyances. Let’s open a 
bottle to our glorious triumph !” and he chuckled 
like a fiend. 


« Your 
His 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





THE PNEUMATIC CLOCK. 


Amone the many wonderful pieces of mechan- 
ism to be seen at the Paris Exhibition, the 
pneumatic clocks exhibited in the Austrian 
section are not the least interesting. These 
clocks give exact time to all the clocks of a city 
simultaneously, whether the distance of the 
latter from them be six miles or sixty. The 
system has now been in operation for about two 
years in Vienna, where the time is sent in this 
way from the Imperial Observatory, through 
tubes laid along the gas mains indifferent parts 
of the city, to all the public clocks, the hands 
of which all move by this arrangement at the 
sime time. The city of Paris has recently 
authorised the “ Société des Horloges” to make 
a public trial of this pneumatic apparatus, with 
a view to the possible adoption of the system. 

The principle upon which these clocks work 
is this: “If a column of air, inclosed in a tube 
at a given tension, be subjected to pressure, it 
i nmediately transmits that pressure to all its 
parts, even the most remote.” But the com- 
pressed air, after having exerted its force, must 
be expelled from the tube and replaced by a 
fresh column; because, if the tube were not 
alternately opened and closed, this column 
would act precisely like an elastic spring; con- 
sequently the mechanical effect on the pistons 
would be insufficient, and the hands of the clock 
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would remam atiastandstill, powerless to move. 
The pneumatic clocks are at once simple and 
perfect; they:are not likely to get out of order, 
and the escape of air even from the distributing 
pipes eannot alter their movement. This 
mechanism is extremely simple, and may be 
described as follows: 

Air is injected intoa metallic cylindrical re- 
servoir by means of s hydraulic motor; from 
thence this airis:led into another large cylinder 
or distributer ; ibis only used, however, as fast 
and imsuch quantities as needed by the regulator. 
At every minute the air from the regulator 
enters the lead or iron distributing pipes, and 
acts on a leather piston imclosed im a small 
cylinder attached to a lever; and the latter de- 
termines the movement of an escapement that 
moves the hands of the receiving dial. This 
lever receives the pressure communicated by the 
central motor, and at every movement ¢ezuses 
an escapement wheel to advance one natch, 
marking one minute cf time. 

At every unlocking of the escapement wheel, 
the air from the distributer ceases cummunica- 
tien with the distributing pipes, and escapes 
into the atmosphere. The regulator of the 
central motor isan endlesschain clock as perfect 
as possible, furnished with a compensating 
pendulum. This receives astronomical time 
from the public observatory, and transmits it to 
the dials, distributed in different quarters of 
the city, as well as to these of private 
dwellings. 

In order to prevent any accident, and as a 
simple measure of precaution, each central 
station is provided with twin motors, each eom- 
plete in allits parts, amd only one of which is in 
operation ata time. These two motors arecon- 
nected automatically, in such a way that if, 
through an accident, the working machine sud- 
denly stops, the other one at anee begins opera- 
tion, thus preventing the least retardation in 
the movement of the clocks. 





INFLUENCE OF GASLIGHT ON THE 
EYE. 


Tur German Minister of Instruction, in a 
recent report on the influence of gaslight on the 
eye, concludes that no evil results follow a 
moderate use of gas, if the direct action of the 
yellow flame on the eye is prevented. Grave 
objections he makes tothe use of zinc or lead 
shades, most evils affecting the eye being trace- 
able to them. Their use, it is said, inevitably 
tends to blindness or inflammation, and other 
harmful effects. The milky white glass shade 
is the best, as it distributes the light and has a 
grateful effect on the eye. 

The burner should not be too close to the 
head, as congestions of the forehead and head- 
aches resultfrom the radiated heat. The glass 
plate below the gas is especially useful for the 

urpose, as it causes.an equal distribution of the 
hei —mecdatany where a number are working 
at one burner—prevents the radiation of heat, 
and tends to a steady illumination by shielding 
the flame from currents: of air. In cases of 
highly inflamed eyes, he recommends dark blue 
globes. 


A sTRanex alteration of surface levels in the 
neighbourhood of Florence is reported by an 
Italian journal. In the space of a few days, the 
ground on which stands the village of Ortagli 
gradually sank fifteen feet below the surround- 
jng country, while at the same time a tract 
ahout six hundred feet distant was observed to 
be slowly rising. At last accounts, the inhabit- 
ants of the village had camped in the fields, 
for fearitheir houses would tumble down; and 
the rise of the neighbouring tract was being 
earefully studied by several Italian men of 
scienee. 

Tue official aeeount of the voyage of the 
British scientific. surveying ship “‘ Challenger” 
is. expeoted to fillfrom fourteen to sixteen quarto 
volumes.of five or six hundred pages.each. ‘The 
only portion finished is jthat which relates to 


the Braehiopoda.(a class of molluscs with two | 


mouth), written by Mr. Thomas Davidson. Of 
the rest, the memeir on the Echinidea {an order 


of animals comprising the.sea-urchins) by Pxo- | 
only be another disappointment ‘he told himself, 


fessor Alexander Agassiz, the American natar- 
alist, will first be completed. The 
illustrations are said to be exquisite. 

Turexr of the great. tertoises of the Seychelles 
Islands have reeently been received at the Jardin 
@ Acclimatation in Paris. 








BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 
By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “The 
Golden Bowl,” Poor Leo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
MAX VON KONIG. 


Pate orders these thines by her will, not by ours; 
Sir, mankind is the sport of invisible powers. 


Ar the table-@hote of the hotel Bele Vue in 
Brussels, a numerous and brilliant company is 
seated. 

‘The majonity of those present are English 
people, for all the corporations in England, 
through its chief dignitary, from the Lord 
Mayor of Londen to the High Bailiff of Peter- 
borough, had some months previously presented 
an address in Buckingham Palace to the King 
of the Belgians, and they have now sent their 
representatives to Brussels to present the illu- 
minated scroll_in an elaborate silver casket to 
King Leopold II. and his queen. 

Very important people are the Mayors of 
England, and still more important are. their 
wives and daughters, who accompany some of 
them. There are a few ladies and gentlemen 
among the deputation too, thomgh these are 
principally the members of the council who have 
organised and conducted the whole affair, and 
some dozen or two ordimary «travellers who 
happen to be staying at this hotel at the time. 

Of the latter were Colonel Chartres with his 
half sister, Mrs. Garland, her son and her 
daughter Minnie. 

“What a singular eompany,” Minnie ob- 
serves, in a low tone to her uncle, “can you 
understand why the Belgians should make such 
a fuss with them. The city is illuminated, and 
a guard of honour received them at the railway 
station and carriages were provided to bring 
them here; some of them look. distinguished 
people, but the majority must surely be small 
shopkeepers.” 

“They are not. here on their personal merits, 
my dear, though some of them might reason- 
ably claim to be so,” said he®uncle; “ but are 
representatives of the English nation, and the 
Belgians wisely make much of them as a warn- 
ing to France and Germany’ in the war that 
threatens that Belgium has a powerful friend 
and ally, and ’twill be well in their struggles 
for aggrandisement to leave her alone.” 

“ But do you think a deputation like this can 
carry any weight with it im the councils of 
Europe ?” asked Minnie, incredulously. 

“Yes; to acertain extent, it commits Great 
Britain toa policy. But look over there, near 
the toot of the table on the opposite side; do 
you see a young man apeony My ere? Doesn’t 
his face seem familiar to you 

“Yes,” replied the girl, while her own face 
slightly flushed. “TI saw him this morning 
when we were having breakfast in the smaller 
room, and we met again this afternoon in. the 

Wertz gallery; he is with that old gentleman 
in blne spectacles; probably he is his son.” 

« | don’t agree with you; the old man is a 
German, a Jew too I should say; the younger 
isan Englishman, I fedl sure of it. I wish 
Katie were here.” 

Minnie opened her eyes.as she said : 

“J don’t know how Katie could decide the 
young man’s nationality, though I should be 





glad to have her with us, George will be use- 


fleshy arms continued from the sides of the , ful in this case however; tell him te find out 





Nov. 80, 1878. 
about them, 


uncle. George is singularly cle 
at making acquaintances. porn 
Colonel Chartres made no reply. It -would 


and why should he constantly be seeking what 
was never to be found. 

No need to say anything to George on the 
subject, for on ‘their trooping into the glass 
enclosed colonnade or gallery, which with its 
cushioned recesses and commodious reading- 
reom, is the only substitnte fora general draw- 
ing-reom and smoking-room, and the only place 
to write.and read in that the hotel affords, 
unless you indulge im the laxuny,and expense 
of a private sitting-room, Minnie saw her 
brother put his hand on the shoulider of the 
young man who had exeited her interest, and 
muke some observation to-him. 

The girl with her mother had left the salle 
a’ manger before the gentlemen, so she could 
more easily watch them without being observed 
herself. 

She saw that George amd the young man 
were talkimg familiarly tegether. Then ‘that 
her brother was introduced te‘ the wearer of the 
blue spectacles, but at thisimomext a erowd of 
strangers came between her and the trio~ she 
“= interested in, and hid them from her 
sight. 

Now from what we have seen of her, Minnie 
Garland. could searcely be considered a romantic 
young lady or one at all likely to fall in love 
at first sight with a maa'whom she had:never 
spoken to. 

Certainly she had never before been gnilty of 
such.an act of folly; may, so far was she from 
it,, that love in its fullest and most powerful 
phase, that love whieh like a trouble im the 
bleod blunts all other, sensations and sets the 
soul on fire, had never till now touched: her 
heart or startled her with its wild tempestuous 
rush of feeling. Could this be— 

The pure, open, prosperous love, 
That pledged on earth and: sealed above, 
Grows in the world’s approving eves; 

In friendship’s smile and home's caress, 
Collecting:all the heart's sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness ? 

Surely not. -dAilready poor Minnie Garland 
felt like a.guilty thing. 

What! She give her lovevunsought! .Give 
it to a stranger with whom she had never ex- 
changed a word in, her life! 

It must have been a kind of madness that 
had come over her, for no sane creature she 
was sure could ever feel as she felt, or have the 
wild, baseless. longings! whi¢h had.closed im upon 
her soul. 

She was aroused from/this by no means plea- 
sant train of thought. by her brother's voice at 
her side, saying: ' 

«« Minnie, let me introduce to you, Herr ven 
Konig; we were at Heidelberg together last 
year; you have heard me speak of him,” 

The girl lifted,her.eyes and saw the mamwho 
had made such @ strange impression; upon her 
looking at her with dark blue, heavily fringed 
eyes, awaiting her greeting. 

For a moment her head seemed to swim, jard 
she scarcely recognised the. sound of her.own 
voice as she said: ue 

“I am always..glad to know my brother's 
friends. Have you been long im Brussels?” 

“Oh, no,” im singularly well pronounced 
English; “we only .arrived jyesterday.. My 
uncle and I will stay here a week.or two, then 
we go to England.” 

Minnie smiled; she was not. equal at the-pre- 
sent moment to saying many bright or pretty 
things, but.she turned,to her mother and imtro- 
duced the young man. to her, for George had 
already moved away, and the girl felt unusually 
awkward. 

Mrs. Garland however was. delighted to-have 
‘a young and handsome man totalkto. She.had 
heard George speak of Herr von Konig. She 
hoped when he came to. England. he would visit 
them, and her-voluble tongue rattled away until 
Colonel Chartres joined them and was.also made 
acquainted with 





‘er. t 
As the two men stood .side by side,;the 
and | resemblance they bore on 
other flashed upon Minnie Garland’s mind. 
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One man was old, the other young, yet, but 
for the difference in age, each was the exact 
counterpart of the other. Both were tall. 

Perhaps Colonel Chartres had begun to stoop 
a little, which would account for the slight ad- 
vantage the younger man possessed over him in 
stature ; but’ both had short, crisp curly hair ; 
the Colonel’s was grey, Von Konig’s was 
brown, but the very waves seemed alike, while 
im the colour of the eyes and the form of every 
feature the likeness was perfect, and, eurions 

hh, both men had the same trick of throw- 
ing ae body a trifle on one side when standing 
im conversation or looking at anything at a 


the strange interest she felt in thtis young man, 


whom, till that day, she had never seen, when a the 
in German : 


her, and he theught if he had only been 
twenty years younger he would have tried to 
carry off this fair English rose from all other 
suitors. 

The party broke up early, though our friends 
were among the last to.retire to their rooms, for 
the English deputation, tired with their journey 
from London that morning, went. off. early. to 
their respective apartments, leaving the ordinary 
travellers in undisp possession. of the most 
comfortable seats im the salon, 

“You do not belong to this deputation ?” 


asked Max von ig of Minnie. 

“No,” with mp 

«Nor do we,” he went on; “but I know one 
of the promoters of it. He would be glad todo 
me a kindness, and if you like I think I could 
get cards for some of the balls and entertain- 
ments that.are to be given by the king and the 
municipality.” 

“Oh, that would be delightful!’ exclaimed 


the girl, “wouldn’t it, mamma? I am told} 


there is to be a ball at the palace, and a banquet 

at the Hotel de Ville, anda grand performance 

at.the opera, besides numerous fétes. Can you 
e it, Herr von Konig ?” 

“I believe so,” eheerfully, ‘It was offered 
me for myself and uncle, but we don’t care for 
such things; so I. will ask for, invitations for 

ou. 
“a Oh!” 

The word was not much, though there was a 
shade of disappointment in it. , 

Balls, banquets and fétes suggested delightful 


ideas to a girl of one or twoand twenty, but. 


half the charm of them would be lost in. poor 


Minnie’s eyes if Max von Konig were not to be. 


there to-share them. 

She could say nothing, however,. though 
Colonel Chartres noticed her tone and.expres- 
sion. He, too, had taken.a strange liking to 


this young man, and he thought. he. knew, how 


to obtain an entrée for his whole party to. the 
festivities. without using. Max’s influence, 


or depriving him of the pleasure of joining | 


them. 


** And he will he sure to come?” mused. the 


old man. “ Minnie’s bright eyes are a magnet 
for both unele and eeaban,” . 

‘The next morning, as early as he could do so 
with anything like propriety, Colonel Chartres 


‘boys amd the 





presented himself at the British Embassy and 
sent in his card, accompanied by a letter of 
introduction from a mutual friend, and a few 
seconds later Her Majesty’s representative at 
the Belgian Court received him. 

Time was ious. The casket containing 
the address which the deputation had brought 
was to be presented this morning, and the 
minister had not a moment to , 

So, briefly as possible, the 


wae 
over. 
* He’ forget all about it,” muttered the ol 
himself for having asked the favour. 
But there he was mristaken. The names had 
been handed te a secretary, and almost imme- 
diately after he had returned to the hotel a 


“And we are waiting for you, uncle,” ex- 
elaimed Minnie, im @ state of delighted excite- 
ment. “ Herr vom Konig has got cards for us 
all to go and see the casket presented. Mamma 
and George and Herr von Guilderstein have 
started. Oh, it is such fun! All the mayors 
are imtheir.robes and chains of office. TI have 
been watching them until I could scarcely help 
laughing outright. There was one old man who 
they teld me was the Mayor of Dudley, and a 
great ironmaster, but, oh! he was so comical. 
He Jooked like a boiled lobster in his scarlet 
robe and with his red face. First of all he 
strutted up and down the corridor, looking at 
himself in every bit of glass, twisting and turn- 
ing to get a view of his finery from every point 
of advantage, and I heard him once say, * Avy, 
that’s foin, mon.’ Then he went. out -im the 
square opposite the hotel and trotted. up and 
down, to: the infinite delight of all the small 
) astomishment of the 
grown-up people, who no donbt concluded the 


Englishman was mad. But we must be: going; » 


uncle. I only wish your unifomm was here.” 

“TJ shouldn't wear it, my dear, if it were,” 
was the answer. “Yes, I am quite ready,” he 
continued, as Max von Konig made his appear+ 


ance. 

So the three went off together to the Ducal 
Palace, where the reeeption by their Majesties 
was to take place. 


“What a handsome couple they make,” | 


thought Colonel Chartnes, as he looked at Max 
and Minnie standing side by side. “If I had 
but a son like him how happy I should be. He 
reminds me of my lést youth, and- of my dead 
wife. Will this ceaseless longing to find our 
child never leave me ?”’ 

“You look sad, sir,” observed the young 
man, with ready sympathy, “ or is it that you 
are tired ?”” 

“No, thank you;”’ then, with a sudden im- 
pulse, he added : 

“JT was thinking ef my son, whom f lost, 
yet had never seen.” 

“Ab!” said: Max, with dreamy sadness; “I 
ean sympathise with you in that, for I never 
knew my father.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
RIVALS. 


You have al) fairest'things; all joy is yours: 

To give.and take away ; have all love; 

Your beauty is to man’s heart.as the sun, 

That doles out day and night to the whole earttt. 
O’SHavGHNESSY, 


Tux throme room in the Ducal Palace looks 
wonderful and magnificent to Minnie, as she 
enters it for the first time.. ‘ 

she is separated from her friends, 











though she can see them, for she has been 
graciously accommodated with a seat in a loggia 
or low balcony that goes half way down one side 
of the great hall, and faces one exactly similar 
on the opposite side. 

Both loggias are filled almost to overflowing 
with gorgeously-dressed ladies, whose varied 
costames with the crimson velvet hangings and 
the wonderful. eombination of Belgian and 


' splendour. 
Colt ag the weather is, for itis the first of 


prmcer Puiy winter sum shines brightly and 
falling upom the civic dignitaries 
they tobes and gowas of many shades and 
on ae oMicers of many nations, in full 

and em mem who like those we know 
in morning costume, and who 


dressed 
en aby nip ag of the loggias, talk- 


the entrance, while, 
, i front of it, is a table 
may be seen the massive silver 
peasket, which, with its less costly contents, is 
the ceeasion for this ceremony. 

“Many and anxious, as the time flies on, are 
the glances towards the door at which their 
Majesties are expected to enter, for this is the 
first.oeeasion since the death of their only son 
that the Queen of the Belyians has appeared 
at or taken part im any public reception, and 
the amxiety to see her lovely face again is very 
great. 

Suddenly there is a thrill of excitement. 

Officers in uniform with white feathers in 
their cocked hats come in, loek around, walk up 
the long room to the throne, give certain orders 
quietly, and the hundreds of men who stand 
about the hall are soon marshalled into t. ir re- 
spective places. Then a space. is cleared, and 
after numerous delays and much anxious ex- 
pectation, there is a buzz and a suppressed 
murmur asthe King and Queen, followed by the 
Comte and Comtesse de Flandres, some ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting, and the Bourg- 
mestre of Brussels, walk up and take their 
places before and about the throne. 

The address was read ; the king replied briefly 
and in English; then came the presentations, 
when the arm of royalty must have ached with 
so much hand-shaking, and the queen must 
have been weary with making so many gracious 
|bows. Then the royal party retired with the 
same. state as had attended their entrance, and 
the ladies, like so many inquisitive butterflies, 
flocked down into the body of the hall to 
examine the casket and everything curious and 
wonderful around them. 

“Well, Minnie, what did you think of it?” 
asked her uncle, as they were leaving the 
palace. 

“T don’t know. It seems almost too much 
to see at once, uncle,” replied the girl, with a 
little breathless gasp. ‘“ What were you say- 
ing, mamma?” becoming again conscious that 
her mother was asking her 1 question, 

“T was asking whether it was the queen or 
the comtesse who wore blue velvet,” said Mrs. 
Garland, for the second time, 

«The comtesse, mamma. The queen was 
dressed in black velvet, and wore a white 
bonnet.” Then, turning to Colonel Chartres, 
Minnie said : 

“That reminds me, uncle, I must go to a 
| milliner’s. I haven’t an evening dress with me. 
Of course it is very frivolous,” she added, with 
a laugh, that was meant for an apology to Max, 
“but dress is one of the necessary evils of life, 
and therefore has to be thought of.” 

“ Certainly,” he acquiesced, 

There is no maid however fair, 
Who is not fairer in new clothes than old; 


«EF suppose,” he added, “that you do not re- 
quire the benefit of our taste pat judgment in 
the selection of your costume.” 

“No; you shall judge of the effect, not the 
details,” was the laughing reply. Then, as an- 
other idea occurred to her mind, she added : 
|. “Ido wish Katie were here with us, uncle. 
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Do you think it would be of the least use our 
writing or telegraphing to her ?” 

** No, my dear, she promised to go to Penzance 
with Mrs. Templemere ; besides, this excitement 
won't last more than a week, and as we do not 
belong to the deputation we shall not get to 
half of the entertainments. There is a dinner 
at the palace to-night to which only gentlemen 
are invited. I would give the price of a dozen 
dinners to be among the guests, but I don’t 
suppose it is possible.” 

Nor was it; but, though not present at the 
dinner himself, Colonel Chartres received a 
highly coloured description of the banquet from 
one of the civic luminaries who was present, to 
say nothing of the privilege of studying and 
criticising the menu of the feast. 

Minnie Garland had lived a very quiet life up 
to this time; she had not been presented at 
Court, nor had she been to half a dozen balls in 
her life, therefore you can well imagine that her 
heart beat tumultuously, and that she was 
labouring under a suppressed feeling of excite- 
ment as the time drew near when she was going 
to the British Minister’s reception ; for, beyond 
all other considerations, Max von Konig would 
be present, and vanity whispered, he would see 
her to the best advantage. 

Money will accomplish a great deal, parti- 
cularly in the principal cities of Europe, and 
Brussels was no exception to the general 
rule. 

Thus it happened that though it was quite 
three o’clock in the afternoon before Minnie 
and her mother went off to look for evening 
dresses, yet by nine o’clock the same night the 
ladies were fully attired in all their bravery, 
and were mounting the stairs of the British 
Embassy, where flunkeys in silk stockings and 
crimson plush were standing among the tall 
hothouse plants as though stationed there in 
lieu of statuary. 

A handsome, courteous gentleman received 
them as their names were announced ; a stately 
lady, who acted as hostess on the occasion, the 
boast being a bachelor, said a few words, then 
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[MAX VON KONIG.} 


they passed on and joined the crowd already 
assembled. 

But where was Max P 

Surely that white tulle dress with its delicate 
sprinkling of pearls that became her fair Eng- 
lish face and form so well had not been bought, 
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admiration and liking which he had felt for this 

girl now in a moment blazed up into a sudden 

flame of love and jealousy, and he would have 

liked nothing better than to have grappled with 

the man whom he regarded as his rival, and 

ee by strength and skill for the prize 
cove 


admired and worn merely for the benefit of} he 


indifferent strangers. 

Yet this seemed to be the case; neither Max 
nor his uncle made their appearance, and 
Minnie forgot to pay any regard to the beauty 
of the rooms, or to take any particular notice 
of the guests till her uncle, seeing she looked 
weary, suggested that they should sit down. 

They had not been seated five minutes, how- 
ever, before a short, stout man, with very red 
hair, and a very sunburnt face, planted himself 
before Colonel Chartres and greeted him 
effusively. 

«How de you do? Who would have thought 
of meeting you here? Have come home on 
leave; don’t mean to go back againif I can help 
Pr 

So the new-comer rattled on, the Colonel re- 
sponding in an equally cordial manner, till 
Minnie’s presence was remembered, and the 
red-haired man was introduced to her as an 
old friend of her uncle’s, Lieut.-Colonel Chum- 
leigh. 

finnie was not very much interested in her 
new acquaintance, but he was better than no- 
body, and Colonel Chartres had been as nervous 
and fidgetty as herself at not seeing Max, and 
now he seized the opportunity of leaving his 
niece in charge of his friend while hé made a 
tour of the rooms to see who was present. 

Colonel Chumleigh was a widower, therefore 
he considered it both his privilege and his duty 
to pay extravagant compliments to every pretty 
girl he met, and he now began his usual course 
of conversation with Minnie, making her feel 
hot and angry, and bringing such a flush to her 
cheek that any looker-on might have imagined 
that she was listening to an impassioned lover’s 
declaration of affection. 

So, at least, thought Max von Konig, and the 








This was impossible, however, and he stood 
moodily watching the couple till Minnie, sud- 
denly looking up, encountered his eyes, when 
he would have turned away but that her wel- 
coming smile seemed to call him to her side, 
and he went. 

It was Colonel Chumleigh’s turn to scowl, 
which he did very readily, and he pulled his 
long, sandy-coloured moustaches, and wondered 
what this “conceited young jackanapes” 
wanted there. 

Feeling there was something amiss, but not 
quite realising what, Minnie, with a view of 
breaking the ice, introduced the two men, think- 
ing they might then all talk pleasantly together, 
but never could she have made a ter mis- 
take; Max could not talk to his rival, because 
he did not know what subject to start, and the 
Colonel maintained an a ive silence. 

The return of her uncle, therefore, was a relief 
to Minnie, and his suggestion that they should 
make their way to the refreshment and supper- 
room was readily agreed to. 

But here, ton, the young people were doomed 
to experience fresh vexation, for Colonel Chum- 
leigh, before Max could do so, offered his arm 
to Minnie while her uncle linked his in that of 
his young favourite, leaving the field open, as it 
seemed, for the widower. 

But nothing fosters the growth of love like 
opposition and jealousy, and from the moment 
the eyes of these two men met they resolutely 
entered the lists to contend with each other for 
the fair and gentle prize. 4 

One had wealth, position and an ancient 
name. 

The other had youth, and time will show what 


we (To be Continued.) 
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“MY LOVE IS LIKE A 
RED, RED ROSE,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Sinned Against: Not Sinning,” fe. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Thou hast loved, it may be vainly, 
But well, ah! but too well; 

Thou hast suffered all that woman’s heart 
May bear, but must not tell, Mrs. Hemaxs; 


AnorHRR day has come, and Ernest May- 
brick, in pursuit of the pictures he has come to 
Paris to see, saunters through the grand 
galleries of the Louvre. 

Slowly and admiringly he walks through the 
magnificent hall of Apollo, with its rare trea- 
sures of Mosaics and Sevres, and presently he 
finds himself in the gallery where are the Rubens 
pictures. 

The queenly Marie de Medicis stands out in 
bold relief from the other figures, and Ernest 
Maybrick walks backwards and forwards in- 
tently studying the huge canvases. He sees 
the contours and flesh sur he has come for the 

Purpose of ee ap op ently taking a 
sketching-bloc from pocket, he seats 
himself on one of the fauteuils, and commences 
making a copy of some favourite bit in the com- 
position. 

There are many students sketching in the 
gallery, maidens and young men—the former 
attired in the bilious yellows and dirty sage- 
greens, so dear to the hearts of art-students; 
and the latter, for the most part, in the orthodox 
velvet suits or blouses, and the flowing hair so 
affected by budding artists. 

The usual stream of sightseers is passing, or 
rather, to be more comprehensive, British 
tourists, in every variety of the class—stout, 
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garlic-smelling French bourgeois, with their 
stouter, unwieldly-looking wives, and the in- 
evitable, round-headed, three-year-old child. 
Tobacco-perfumed Belgians and Germans, and 
other stragglers of various nationalities, make 
up the stream of human life which flows past 
Ernest Maybrick as he sits oblivious of all sur- 
roundings, and unheeding anything save the 
picture upon which he is intent. 

A woman slowly walks through the rooms. 
A woman distinguished from all others by the 
anxious, wistful gaze of her blue eyes. Many 
an one turns and looks at her curiously, but she 
heeds them not and pursues her way, scrutinis- 
ing every artist as she passes. 

The scrutiny is evidently unsatisfactory, for a 
more weary, pained look comes into her face, 
and she seats herself listlessly upon a seat, 
placing beside her the heavy baby she carries. 

The womanis Muriel. She has been released 
from actual custody, but she knows well she is 
under Bees supervision. However, she cares 
but little for it.” She is now especially anxious 
to redeem her promise to Clement Woodleigh, 
and to give into his hands the Lady Isola 
Marbourne. 

For she has come to know for certain that the 
Lady Isola is in Paris ; but watched and guarded 
so that she finds it impossible to convey a 
message to her. 

Moreover, Muriel does not know where 
Clement Woodleigh is staying, and knowing 
herself to be an object of suspicion, she fears to 
make inquiries, for fear of being again arrested 
and subjected to awkward questions. 

Moneyless and friendless, Muriel has been 
obliged to sell the golden crown which she had 
worn as “The Gipsy Queen of Song.” True, 
the value was not much, and such as it was, the 
eunning old Jew to whom she had sold it had 
quite under-valued it, and had given her such 
a sum for it as was barely sufficlent to support 
her and her child for the couple of days that 
had elapsed. 

She has two or three francs in her pocket, 
and the mother’s heart.sinks within her as she 
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looks the stern truth in the face, that as soom 
as they are expended, her babe must suffer for 
want of bread. 

Animated by a last faint hope that she might 
chance to meet him, Muriel has frequented all 
public places in hope of seeing Clement Wood- 
leigh. 

Every picture gallery and sculpture hall has 
she explored earnestly—so earnestly scrutinising 
the faces of the copyists, that more than one 
romantic youth has privately erected her to the 
dignity of ‘a woman with a history.” 

For her pale, exquisite, wistful face cannot 
pass unnoticed. Her rich, fair, golden hair is 
wound in heavy coils around her small, classic 
head, and waves away from her broad, low, 
Clytie brow. 

The slight but rounded figure shows to the 
best advantage in the coquettish laced velvet. 
bodice, and the short crimson petticoat displays 
a foot and ancle that might have served Praxi- 
tiles for a model. Her eyes have been wander- 
ing vacantly over the faces of the passers-by ; 
and suddenly she fixes them upon Ernest May- 
brick 

Presently the painter looks up and meets the: 
gaze of those glorious eyes. 

Again and again he feels his glance irresis- 
tibly drawn towards her. A slight flush over- 
spreads her pearl-white cheek, and she soon 
rises and walks away; but not before Ernest, 
Maybrick has taken a surreptitious and faithful 
sketch of her face and her figure. 

“I am almost sure he is an Englishman,” 
says Muriel to herself, as she descends the 
stairs, and saunters through the sculpture gal- 
lery, until she comes to the space with the red- 
covered seats, in the court sacred to the Venus 
of Milo; ‘‘ and perhaps he is from London; if 
so, he might know Mr. Woodleigh, and might. 
be able to put me in the way of him.” 

But, anxious though she is to redeem her 
promise, yet; Muriel ‘hesitates to address this 
man, who is a stranger to her, chiefly because 
of the admiring glances which she could not. 
avoid seeing he had cast upon her. 
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Undoubtedly Muriel’s beauty has made no 
ordinary impression upon the artistic mind of 
Ernest Maybrick. Hastily putting a few finish- 
ing touches to his sketch, he puts the materials 
in his pocket and walks in the direction taken. 
by the beautiful unknown. 

He is rewarded for his pertinacity. Drawn 
thither by the ever-attractive contours and 
graces of Milo’s immortal masterpiece, he 
enters the little court and sees the not less 
beautiful and marble-hued face of Muriel 
standing out in relief from the crimaen back- 
ground. 

The rush of colour to her face plainly shows 
to Ernest Maybrick that she recognises having 
seen him before. He walks pommd the re, 
and when he next comes within sight of the 
bench where she had beam seated—lo! the 
woman and her child have vamished, 

Through the myriad wi of the galleries 
and s halls > 
threads his wag in pursuit of the firand 
nating imeognibo, but without.sneeess. 

“ Just my usual lmek,” he soliloquises,as he 
walks along the boulevards. “I am neither a 
rich man nor a#fameus one, but Pd give — 
chances of getting my next picture well: hung 
before the line at the Academy next year for 
the sake of ing acquainted with the 
woman of that fee, She's not one of 
common women either; no forwardness at 
her, for she bolted as soon as she discovered I 
was looking at her soimtently. Of course that 
might be a dodge,” he pursues, with somewhat 
of a dismayed feeling “ to get me to follow her; 
but I don’t think it was so. I wonder is\she 
married. I presume so, because of the baby. 
At all events I should like to paint her face; 
and what is more, I will too.” 

Arrived at his hotel, Ernest Maybrick finds # 
note from Clement Woodleigh, in which he says 
he intends staying a few days longer in Paris, 
and invites his friend to dine with him the next 
day. 
** There’s something extraordinary the matter 
with the usualiy equable Woodleigh,” says 
Ernest Maybrick to himself, as fe reads the 
note. “It’s my opinion he is bewitched about 
this mysterious Lady Isola Marbourne. Well, 
the wisest man amongst us is likely to become 
an idiot where a woman is concerned.” 











CHAPTER XLI. 


Our souls sit close and silently within, 

And their own web from their own entrails spin; 

And when eyes meet far off the sense is such 

That, spider-like, we feel the tenderest touch. 
Orway. 


Sucu are Ernest Maybrick’s reflections, and 
albeit no philosopher, perhaps he comes nearer 
to the truth than he himself fancies. 

This unknown woman’s beautiful face has 
completely fascinated his artistic soul. He goes 
te the theatre in the evening, but neither the 
play nor the acting possesses any attraction for 
him: 
Above and beyond everything else, there rises 
the pure, pale face ; the golden-wreathed classic 
head, the glorious deep-blue eyes, and the 
slender, finely-moulded bust of the woman he 
saw beneath the Rubens pictures in the 
Louvre. 

Perliaps it was the contrast of her pale, pure 
spiritual-iooking beauty, and the solid-looking 
charms of the Flemish painter’s women, that so 
impressed him. He aid not.stop to analyse why 
he thought so much about the fair unknown! 
he only knew that he had seen a face which has 
imprinted upon the volume of his life for ever 
and aye. 

He looks at his sketch of the unknown woman 
the next morning, and Ernest Maybrick brings 
before his mental vision the whole scene: the 
woman with her golden hair, pale, pure face ; 
laced’ black velvet boddice and crimson petti- 
ovat. 

Fearfal least’ one jot or tittle of the vision 
shonld fade from his mind, he hastily seizes: his 
paint-box and palette and dashes off a masterly 
water-colour, in which is faithfully reproduced 
the face of Muriel. 


** She has a face like a peoni,” he says, looking 
musingly at the sketch to which he gives a few 
touches here and there. ‘“ Heigho! she came 
like a fairy vision into life, just flitted across 
my path! I doubt if Is ever see her again! 
Atall events, be she wife, or maiden or widow, 


“You cannot expect to bein your 
wild state of spirits,’* Sigs Chonan Weodlcighh 
with aemile, aa he listens to the gay rattle of 
his friend, and looks at bis handsome, merry, 


joyous face. 

“L don’t know that I am in especially wild 

irits,” responds Ernest » who is 
ie seen ak te the diseussion of some mar- 
vellous achievement of Freneh cookery. 

“I think you,are,”’ is the quiet reply ; “ have, 
you suddenly come in for a legacy ; or have 
secured the goodwill of the ‘Committee’ by 
next ‘hanging’ day ?” 

“No luck in ee he 
exclaims witha roeful air “ Fame has’ 
hitherto proved. an exceedingly coy damee! as 
far as I am concerned and has sterniy refused to 
hearken to ss 

“Then what’s the matter?” persists Clement 
Woodleigh, ‘for ’'m certain there’s some cause 
for this unusual access of high spirits.” 





But even to Clement Woodleigh he cannot 
tell of the foolish, romantic fancy he has con- 
| ceived for this unknown woman. Somehow or 


you | 


the beautiful woman he saw the day before in 
the Louvre, and whose portrait he has drawn. 
But some feeling urges him to repress the im- 
pulse to do so, and the friends walk on, spend 
the evening in watehing a stupid play for which 
neither cares, and separate, and wend 
their ways towards their respective hotels. 

“ Letters, Monsieur!” the obsequious 
concierge, as Clement Woodleigh enters the 


These-i¢ just one letter and a.telegram. The 
former he sees at a clanee is from Tom Bowden, 
bat as the telegram is obviously the more 
momentous deeument of the two, he hastily 
tears it open. 

d CHAPTER XLIL 
OT emeeitneeon Siete chee 
th had elsewhere ite setting, 
And cometh from afar. Worreworrn, 

CLEMENT Woopnaram,. .@ th 
man of the world, is ee ae aie letiesces 
Rervous individuals to whom the very sight of 
a telegram gives a decided feeling of perturba- 


He. has no near relatises; no bosom friend, 


} for he is. not of an i gushing nature, 
am duns, therefore, it is 
with a feeling of curiosity and impatience 


thought across his mind that 
the telegram may be from the Countess of 
Brakeholme, but the next-moment, as he stands 
beneath the gaslight and peruses the flimsy 
document, he'sees that it is from Tom Bowden, 
and is couched in the following words : 
‘Come home atonce. Miss Pierve is danger- 
ously ill, and wishes to see you. The doctors 


-_ no of her recovery. Do not delay. 
oils gy immediately.” 


It is but the work of a few moments for 
Clement Woodleigzh to find out all particulars 





| other he feels she is:too pure, too sacred, to jest 


about, and although he knows Clement Wood- | 


respecting the early trains in the morning, and 
leaving instructions to be called in time for the 































leigh to be an honourable man—a man with | Calais train, he takes ‘Tom’ Bowden’s letter'to’ 
| chivalrous respect for women—yet he can- | his own‘room. 
| not bring himself to speak indifferently of this | It is rather diffuse, and gives an account more 
| woman with the lily face. So he merely replies, | particularly about Rupert Marbourne’s death. 
gaily, in answer to Clement Woodleigh’s | To tell the truth, Clement Woodleigh does not 
badinage : | feel especially interested in the news it contains, 
“Oh, I suppose it is this clear Paris.air which | and reads on absently until he comes to the fol- 
makes me feel exhilarated; it gets into one’s , lowing paragraph: 
brain like champagne.” **Miss Pierce seems in a strange state ever 
And thus it comes to that Clement Wood- | since her brother’s death. My wife tells me 
leigh does not hear anything of the fair un- | that she has been raving at night and talking 
known who has fascinated his friend. And as/ in her sleep, and’ continually calling upon the 
he sits and exchanges gay chat with Ernest’) names of ‘Jasper’ and ‘ Muriel.’ She evidently 
Maybrick, all the while Clement Woodléigh is has something upon her mind, and the doctor 
inwardly anathematising Muriel’ for having | who saw her to-day looked very grave about her. 
failed in St towards him. | However, if there be any change for the worse, 
Clement Woodleigh is pondering over whether | I shall telegraph to you. She has several times 
or not, as Muriel has broken her promise to him, | expressed a desire to see you, but as this may 
he is justified in breaking his promise to her. | merely be one of the fancies of an invalid, I do 
All day he has been pondering deeply over this | not think you need heed it, although atthe same 





matter, and he has at length very nearly come 
to the conclusion ‘that he is perfgctly at liberty 
to do so. 

He would like to speak to Ernest’ Maybrick 
about it, and to ask his advice, but there is a 
certain joyousness in the young man’s manner 


truding graver subjects upon him. 

«When do you return to London ?” suddenly 
inquires Ernest Maybrick, as they stroll round 
by the Opera House, and watch the gay throng 
of opera-goers descending from the long line of 
carriages beneath the covered way. 

“T have-not yet quite decided,” isthe reply, 
“but most probably in a few days. Perhaps 
sooner. Perhaps not quite so soon.” 

“That is leaving yourself a good margin, at 
all events,” laughs Hrnest Maybrick. “‘ By Jove'f 
what a pretty woman!” he exclaims, as a lady 
descends from a brougham; “and good-looking 
women @re at a premium here.” 

“ Bight,” says Clement Woodleigh. When’ 
you see @ good-looking woman in Paris you may 
be pretty well sure that she is either English or 
some nationality other than Parisian.” 

Again it/occurs'to Ernest’ Maybrick to tell of 





that makes Clement Woodleigh shrink from in- | 


time I think it right to tell you of it.” 

; The date of the letter is three, days previons, 

| and from the general tenor of it, Clement Wood- 

| leigh, who knows Tom Bowden to be no 
alarmist, recognises how very ill Isola Mar- 

| bourne must be, and. how very rapidly worse 
she must have become, 

“Muriel!” he thinks. ‘* What can she have 
to say about Muriel ?”” 

He feels angry with, and dis: inted in the 
latter, and, at the same time, is inclined to 
pity her, for he sometimes thinks circumstances 
may have combined to have hindered her from 
keeping her appointment and her promise, _. 

or Clement Woodleigh is a just man; he 
gives Muriel the benefit of any. extenuating eir- 
cumstances he can, but secretly, almost unknown. 
to himself, he is inclined to think that so clever 
and determined a spirit as hers seemed to be, 
could get over difficulties which would hawe 
daunted another. 

These things pass through his brain as he 
is whirled rapidly towards Calais. The time 
flies quickly, and prentily Se is on board, where. 


ne en Be and down the. deck. until the white 
iffs of Dover loom in view. 
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Arrived im London, he)does not go:to his own 
studio, but drives) straight off to the suburb 
where Tom Bowden lives 

“Tam glad yon have come, Clement,” says 
Mrs. Bowden; with avery grave face. “Poor 
Miss Pierce is very low this evening, and as she 
seems to have something on her mind, the 
doctor has been anxious for her to see you as 
soon as possible,” 

Is. she so very mear the end?” he im- 


“ ¥ fear'so.” 

** Does she suffer much ?” 

“No, not much, if any, physical pain: But 
she has beem continually calling for you;.and 
mentioning some names that sound like 
‘J * andi ‘ Muriel.’ ” 

“Yes, so I have heard; Tom told meso in 
his letter.” 

Mrs. Bowden leads the way to the bedroom 
where lies: the dying woman, her eyes closed, and 
her long thin hands clasped upon her bosom. 
Clement Woodleigh gives.a start as he looks’ at 
her, forthe eyes and mouth ane so sunken, and 
the rest-of the face looks so livid, that in the 
dim light of the shaded lamp he almost fancies 
he looks upon the face of a;corpse. 

** Has he come ?” asks Isola, feebly, opening 
her dulled and: now fast glazing eyes. 

Each time anyone has entered the room she 
has made the same request, so that she has 
almost come to repeat the question mechanically, 
ami upon Mrs. Bowden replying in the affirma- 
tive, she says in an almost ineredulous tone: 

. “Come; he has come,, you:say? Let me jsee 

im.” 

She tries to raise herself im the bed, but 
Clement Woodleich comes forwand:and says: 

“Here lam. Feaame.as soon as I heard you 
were so very ill, and expressed a wish to see 
me.” 

Her face works.convulsively for a minute, and 
her emotion hinders ber from speaking. . 

* You; have heaped coals of fire upon my 
head,” she says, brokenly; “your kindness ‘has 
won, me-over to. your side far more than harsh+ 
ness-could ever have dene.” 

“We need not speak: of that now,” he says, 
gently, and really affected at having thus 
softened'the harsh nature-of this.strange being. 
“I hear you wanted. to see me, that you had 
something very particular to say to me. I 
think it will be: just as well for you to tell meat 
ence.” 

«You mean to say I have not long to.live ?” 
she exclaims, questioningly, and. with some of 
her old. manner, and. with.an amount of energy 
Clement Woodleigh. scarcely. considered her 
capable of. 

“ These things are in wiser hands than ours, 
Miss Pierce,” interposes Mrs. Bowden. ‘ will 
now leave you with Mr. Woodleigh, as yeu may 
wish. to be,alone with him.” 

No sooner has: she.closed the door than-Isola 
Marbourne puts her hand beneath her pitlew, 
and takes therefrom a small ‘square: packet 
wrapped up. in. a piece of. soiled and, faded 


& ° 


* Before I tel you aziythimg;’ she says, 
weakly and hurriedly, “let megive you this. In 
iti you will find the corroboration of: everything 
Tam.aboutte tell you. (“Put it up: safely, and 
use your-own discretion about! allowing anyone 
to. see it.” 

Clement Woodleigh puts the oddlooking 
little packet im his pocket, and in more amaze- 
ment than that in which Isola Marbourne had 
listened. to the confession of “her brother, he 
sits and listens vo the dying’ words of his 

(To be Continued.) 








THE AUCTION PFLAG. 





A RED flag at the, door. We pass it by with 
the thought that there may be bargains there. 
Perhaps if we have time we.lookin. The aue- 
tioneer is giving utterance to wild: shrieks, of 
“going | going / gone!” and.a, number of sharp 





— 


looking dealers are bidding against each other. | themselves, they had much of mutual interest 


Carpets are up, pictures down. The tea things 
are grouped upon the table where the mantel 
ornaments look down on them in scorn. Stout 
housekeepers are examining the joints of the 
extension-table and the lace of the curtains, 
and nobody notices the pale woman in black or 
the sad-looking man with his hat over his eyes, 
who steal about from room to room waiting dully 
for the end. 

An auction isa sort of joke to most people, 
except dealers, who regard it as a field of battle; 
and few pause to think that itis very often a 
tragedy to somebody—perkaps toa man who 
has laboured to gather together pecesentine 
which Fate is dispersing to the endsof the earth, 
and who stands penniless and hopeless in his 
middle:age ; or a widow te whom this auetion is 
the end of a long period of wedded happiness. 
Here is the saddest lot, for the man, if energy 
is left him, may begin to rebuild his fortune; 
but she, as she paces the empty and' dismantled 
house after the auctioneer and his men have 
followed the crowd away, remembers so 
mueh: 

The day her husband brought her here from 
some humbler home where they began life 
together ; the pride she had in it, the pleasure; 
this he bought because she liked it ; that, when 
the baby came ; this, on her birthday. His gifts 
to herare everywhere. This is his great chair, 





and that her little rocker, where she sat sewing | 
while he read to her. Old associations cling | 
about everything. The man may value his | 
losses:in the bulk ; the woman has a pane for | 
every individual object. It is not the money 
they are worth so much as what they mean to 
her. 

It is her home that is goimg. Her home! 
They were so happy; so blest, until suddenly 
the ‘trouble came, the chair was empty. No 
one came home at eventide with a kiss of wel- 
come, but'in the room yonder stood a coffin. She 
could not understand—she could not believe 
it ‘all; and the end of it seems to ‘be this 
auction. 

“Going, going, gone?’ Ak? all is going, all 
has gone, that made life sweet to her. Then 
she drops her black veil over her face and goes 
her way. 

It is of more than mere things of wood and 
eloth, and’ bronze and lace, that the auctioneer 
repeats hisery—* Going ! going! gone!” at most 
auctions. M. EK. D. 





HER GUIDING STAR; 
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LOVE AND TREACHERY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mr. Farrrax had kept Cyril informed’ of 
whatever velated to the business that had taken, 
him to London, together with that whieh most 
nearly touehed himself. A letter now received 
announced his marriage, intelligence welcome to 
Cyril, but astonishing to Mrs, Page, entirely 
unprepared for it, 

Thedletter farther directed Cyril to join Mr. 
Pairfax without delay, amd this, recalling Mrs. 
Page: from-her previsions of the domination of 
a young wife, and the overthrow of her own 
safer rule, she game her attention to the neces- 
sary preparations.. But there was something in 
Cyril’s nianner that she could not explain, 
which,. together with certain other things: she 
had:remarked of late, disturbed her. 

It was late in:the evening when they arrived. 
Ernest received) him »with open arms, and saw, 
in. the: unusual emotion with which Cyril met 
him, only the natural. expression of his 
sympathy. His father, he said, was not at 
home, and might be absent a week longer—a 
circumstance that Cyril heard with asense: of 
relief. 








Mr. Pairfax having left the young’men to 


€ 


to occupy them. 

At length, with an expression of regret at the 
absence of his father, Ernest added : 

“He was called away by the affairs of that 
er man, Vivian, who was a connection of 

s. 

Cyril started, but did not speak, and Ernest 


«The catastrophe happened, I think, in your 
neighbourhood.” 

“Fes.” 

This was asubject Cyril could not talk of, and 
both again were silent. 

Suddenly Hrnest exclaimed : 

* You have no idea how Jessie has improved 
since you saw her, in face, person, manner, 
mind. ‘Then she was a charming girl—now 
she is a bewitching woman. With all your 
philos»phy about her, which even then I 
wondered at, you must admire her now.” 

Cyri} did not feel called upon to say how re- 
cently he had seen her, or how entirely he agreed 
wich his friend. 

“You mistake me,” he replied, quietly; ‘I 
always did her justice, I think.” 

“ Justice! Pshaw! What a word to apply 
to Jessie Farlegh. So you really brought her 
up before the inexorable bench of your dis- 
eriminating mind, tried and found her worthy 
of approval. You ‘second Daniel come to judg- 
ment.’ Why, Cyril, like the knights of old 
that you and I used to rant about, I shall be 
compelled to defy you to mortal combat if you 
do not acknowledge her peerless charms in 
warmer terms.” 

“And by the same right?” inquired Cyril, 
smiling. 

Ernest’s heightened colour betrayed more 
than his words. 

“No,” he replied; “no, not her avowed 
ehampion and adorer.” 

“Her silent one?” asked Cyril, rather un- 
easily. It was a topic on which he could not 
well banter. 

Ernest hesitated, became embarrassed, and 
then exclaimed. with vehemence: 

«“Why should I deny it? With you, at least, 
Ineed have no concealments. Yes, Cyril, I do 
love her—truly, ardently. She charmed me 
while still a boy ; you will, perhaps, say I am 
little more now. But, Cyril, I have grown old 
fast. My late experience has matured me. I 
see her now with the eyes of'a man—of one who 
knows his own wants—and find in her gentle 
sympathy, her ready comprehension of me, her 
sweet unselfish cares for my happiness, tle 
evidence of a character even more beautiful than 
the outward form in which itis presented. I 
love, not like a@ boy, dazzled and intoxicated, 
but with an appreeiation of her so founded that 
it will last for ever?” 

« And she ?” Cyril presently ventured to in- 

uire. 

Oe I see, Cyril,” replied Ernest, “that, with 
your cool way of looking at things, you regard 
me onlyas an excitable youth whose feelings 
are unreliable. I do not resent this. Time 
shall justify me. For the same-reason you will 
distrust my impressions of her. I will only say; 
therefore, that if Jessie Farlegh: is no coquette, 
which you must know itis not in her nature to 
be, I have no reason to despair. Not that I 
am such a puppy as to insinuate a single word 
or look that could compromise her delieacy. My 
hope is founded solely on the eonviction that, 
though I have not spoken, she must under- 
stand me, and that so doing, she continues the 
same.” 

“ And—why—not speak?” faltered out Cyril, 
feeling that any certainty were better than this 
suspense. 

“Ah, Cyril, there is my trouble. From my 
father T apprehend no opposition; but—to you 
I will admit what I do not allow to others— 
what I try to conceal from myself.” 

Ernest paused—was moved—then, recovering 
himself, he said: 

“Do you believe in presentiments ?” 

‘Cyril was not exactly in that frame of mind 
best fitted to answer such a question. 

He only replied: 
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«No one, I believe, is always proof against 
them.” 
«T, at least,” continued Ernest, “am not. I 


believe, I should rather say, I fear, I shall die ' 


early—perhaps soon. I thought myself well. I 
have had some intimations of late that suggest 
the contrary, and confirm an impression I have 
long had, but which never till now afflicted me. 
At present, therefore, I deliberately avoid an 
explanation that might only commit her to 
greater suffering. Will you not now believe in 
me, Cyril, when you see I am not incapable of 
self-control ?” 

“But do you equally avoid,” asked Cyril, 
evading the question, “‘do you equally avoid 
securing an interest that must lead to the same 
consequences ?”’ 

“Tam not sure. We will go there together 
to-morrow, and you shall see yourself how wise 
and resolute I can be.” 

Cyril could not trust himself with more than 
a silent assent,and Ernest paused for some 
moments; then, with much feeling, but with 
his usual manly frankness, said : 

I am disappointed, Cyril. I expected from 
you a sympathy more demonstrative.” 

“Ernest,” said he, in a tone so earnest and 
affectionate, that it could not but bring convic- 
tion, “never has my interest in you been so 
strong as at this moment. I believe in your 
love; I respect your self-control, and I pray 
Heaven that your impressions of your health 
may be mistaken. But let us talk no farther at 
present. It is best. Good-night. We will do 
to-morrow whatever you choose.” 

He retired, but it was only to give vent to 
feelings he had with such difficulty suppressed. 
What they were, may be supposed easily 
divined by one as much in his confidence as the 
reader presumes himself to be. 

The next day they drove to the Elms. They 
were shown into the dining-room, where Cyril 
was presented to Mrs. Fairfax and her father, 
and received very civilly by Mr. and Mrs. 
Farlegh. 

A servant was sent to inform Miss Jessie, but 
she already knew whom she was tosee. Her 
quick eye had caught a glimpse of Cyril as he 
alighted from the carriage. She was as quickly 
reminded of the self-condemnation their last 
interview had caused her, and of the resolution 
she had then formed. 

To these was added the reflection that she 
was now to meet him in the presence of others ; 
and she was seized with a nervous tremor lest 
she might betray what her present nicer sense 
of propriety taught her should never have 
escaped her own breast. 

Under this apprehension she entered the 
room. The consciousness of constraint increased 
it. For relief she addressed Ernest, and the 
warmth she had not dared to manifest to Cyril 
spent itself on him. Denying a _ healthful 
draught to the one, she unwittingly gave poison 
to the other. 

Mr. Fairfax observed the difference. 

“Poor Cyril,” thought he, as he turned an 
inquiring look at Jessie. 

She perceived it. The fear of being watched 
took possession of her. She become more con- 
scious, and, of course, more cold. 

Cyril could not but feel it; but, though per- 
plexed, he was still incredulous as to a real 
change. Retreating from Jessie, he advanced 
toward Mrs. Fairfax; and they were mutually 
so well pleased, that Jessie, having no farther 
opportunity to address him, permitted herself to 
be engrossed by Ernest. 

Endurance, however perfect, has, like all 
things, its limits; and, on the entrance of other 
company, Cyrildrew Ernest away. 

Thus passed a week. One evening, the 
weather proving unfit for Ernest to go, as he 
had purposed, to the Elms, in the hope of at 
least hearing from there, he persuaded Cyril. to 
do so. He found the family, as usual, together, 
Mrs. Farlegh and Jessie at work. The conver- 
sation for a while was general; and, though 
Jessie took little part in it, she seemed more at 
ease than usual. At. length Cyril approached 
the table at which she sat. 

** As industrious as ever !” said he, 








She looked up; the light fell full on her face, 
but a smile even brighter overspread it. 

“Oh, no. I accomplish nothing. I am a lazy 
girl now.” 

“Can that mean,” thought Cyril, ‘‘that the 
heart is too busy to let head or hands work ?” 

« Some people can afford to be idle,” said he. 
“The bee is so in winter, you know.” 

“Yes; but I have gathered no honey, I 
fear.” 

“None, perhaps, that you will exhibit; for, 
like the bees, you do not fancy a glass hive.” 

A pleasant reply was on her lip, but her 
father approached, and it was checked. 

** What is this I hear ?” asked he. “Is young 
Pelham going to Madeira this autumn ?” 

* He thinks of it, sir,” replied Cyril. 

«“ But not for his health, surely: he looks 
better than he did.” 

«Tis, I hope, rather a measure of precaution 
than necessity. His father has always had a 
dread of our winters for him.” 

“ Does his father go with him ?” 

“No, sir; I shall do so.” 

“Indeed. That may be for your advantage. 
I am glad to hear it. When do you go?” 

“We shall leave here as soon as Mr. Pelham 
returns, on a preliminary excursion, which will 
occupy some weeks ; after which we shall pro- 
ceed to Madeira.” 

Jessie had not spoken, and Cyril had avoided 
to look at her. Nowa movement of her chair 
compelled him todo so. Her smile was gone. 
A troubled expression replaced it, and, in a 
flurried manner, she gathered her work as if to 
change her seat. 

Can I assist you ?” he asked. 

Without answering, she hastened toward the 
door, left the room, and did not return. 

Mr. Farlegh took the seat she had left, and 
Cyril was condemned, while thinking of any- 
thing else, to listen to details and questions as 
to the climate and condition of Madeira, the op- 

rtunities he might find there of advancing 

is own interests, how he would like such a 
residence, and the offer of letters to two or 
three acquaintances Mr. Farlegh happened to 
have there; all of which, however well meant, 
were at this moment as unwelcome as unneces- 
sary; and, as soon as he could escape, he took 
his leave. 

Arrived at home, another trial awaited him. 
Ernest insisted on knowing how Jessie looked, 
how she was dressed, how occupied ; if she were 
in spirits ; if she spoke of him ? 

Cyril submitted to the questions manfully. He 
even did more. He magnanimously and un- 
flinchingly related the effect produced on her by 
the announcement of his approaching departure. 
He did well. It was not more delightful to 
Ernest than a wholesome, because indurating 
process to himself. 

Jessie, meanwhile, was little to be envied. 
She had acted impulsively, and, as was often 
her experience, now regretted it. 

Cyril, occupied with studying her, had been 
unaware of the change in his own manner, 
scarcely to be avoided under the circumstances. 
Each had thus unconsciously distressed and re- 
pelled the other, and were equally seeking an 
explanation of what was only in themselves. 

“And now he is going!” exclaimed Jessie, as 
she sat leaning her throbbing head on her 
hands; “to be gone for months, and then, of 
course, not to return here. I may not see him, 
heaven only knows when. He goes, too, with- 
out a single word of interest in me since we 
met. Not love; that I know he would not 
speak, even if he felt it. But, surely, we may 
be friends, if no more. No, even this is _— 
I see it, I cannot explain it, but I feel it. 
Perhaps I ought to have stayed ; he might have 
had something now tosay tome. He may have 
come on purpose ; foolish girl! and yet, at this 
moment, I ran away. I will go down; I will 
sit by him; will talk to him as I used to do; 
will even say, ‘What is this dreadful blank 
that has come between us ?’” and starting up, 
she rushed to the parlour. She was too late. 
Cyril had gone. 





The. next morning Cyril had business in the 
city, but Ernest declined accompanying him, 
reserving himself for a drive to the Elms in the 
afternoon. Taking a book from the library, he 
retired to his own room communicating with it, 
and threw himself on a couch, not so much to 
read as to muse. 

Hope gilded his future in her brightest dyes. 
His book lay unopened by his side, while his 
own face presented a page that would have ‘re- 
paid the perusal. His kindling eye, his excited 
colour, alas ! too high, and the smile that played 
about his mouth betrayed the premise that his 
heart whispered. 

The door into the library was open. A foot- 
step was heard in the hall, and a voice he did 
not know inquired of the servant in attendance 
if Mr. Pelham were at home. 

«No, sir.” 

“Ts he in town ?” 

“No, sir. He has been absent some time.” 

«When will he return ?” 

*« Perhaps not for several days, sir.” 

There was a pause, apparently hesitation and 
ne which the servant perceiving, 
said: 


* His son is at home, sir.” 

«His son, indeed! I will see him, then.” 

Ernest rose and went into the room, where he 
saw a middle-aged gentleman, of a grave, rather 
cold, business-like appearance, who announced 
himself as Mr. Mason. 

Ernest bowed, and begged him to be seated. 
The name was new to him. 

“Mr. Pelham’s son, I presume ?” 

Ernest returned an affirmative bow. 

** His only son ?” 

Again Ernest bowed. 

*« There were others, I think.” 

* Yess 

* But none of them are living ?” 

“No, sir,” said Ernest, rather annoyed by 
such inquiries from a stranger. 

“Tam sorry not to see your father at once,” 
continued Mr. Mason, “‘as I wished without de- 
lay to put into his own hand this packet, con- 
taining papers of importanee. But the next 
best thing is to place it in your custody, whose 
interest in them is not less than his own,” and 
he laid it on the library table, by his side. 

“TI will see that my father has it as soon as he 
arrives.” 

The gentleman then rose to depart. Ernest 
repeated his invitation to rest himself, but he 
declined. 

** Before I go, however,” said he, “I may, I 
hope, be permitted to express my satisfaction at 
seeing you here, young gentleman, in your pro- 
per place.” 

: we aa thought Ernest ; “ where else could 

“A fact,” continued Mr. Mason, “that I 
shall have great pleasure in communicating to 
1, respected client, to whom I shall write to- 

y.” 

Ernest stared. 

“The man is under some gross mistake,” 
thought he. 

*You look surprised,” said the gentleman, 
and well may be, that a stranger should be 
aware of what, I presume, has been but lately 
made known to yourself. But the confidential 
relation in which my respected client-—your 
honoured mother, sir, as you must understand— 
has thought proper to ynen me, has necessarily 
put me in possession of many private and family 
matters.” 

“The man is mad!” thought Ernest, listen- 
ing in silence, and with a look of extreme per- 
plexity, which induced Mr. Mason to repeat his 
inquiries. 

“You are Mr. Pelham’s only son? I think 
you said so.” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“The others are dead? I understood you so 
to say.” 

Ernest again assented. 

“Not that, if living, it would be material,” 
he continued, with the same cross-examinin 
air, “but it would be disagreeable 
course———” 


“Sir,” interrupted Ernest, indignantly. 
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But, not heeding, the gentleman proceeded. 

“Yes; I am right. His only son, hereto- 
fore known as Cyril Ashleigh—his only child by 
his only wedded wife—residing in Wales; the 
rights of which child I am sent over to make 
known, and, if necessary, to enforce; but which 
rights, I am happy to observe, have been 
acknowledged without my interference.” 

This, like what had preceded, would have been 
regarded as some unaccountable mistake, or the 
ravings of a disordered mind ; but that, as Ernest 
had grown older, his father’s peculiarities had 
occasioned him much painful perplexity—his 
strange paroxysms of unexplained distress, and 
the mystery that rested on his early life. 
Habitual respect for him had rejected the idea 
of crime or disgrace, but a vague fear had 
haunted him of some youthful wrong-doing, 
the remembrance of which had, perhaps by a 
morbid exaggeration, been a spectre in his path 
through life. 

These words, therefore, fearful and incompre- 
hensible, were received as a revelation, and 
struck on a chord the vibrations of which were 
too much for his sensitive nature. 

Turning deadly pale, his hand pressed to his 
breast as if in acute pain, he staggered, and 
would have fallen, had not Mr. Mason, extend- 
ing his arms, caught him. His cry of alarm 
brought in a servant from the hall, and together 
they succeeded in laying him on the couch in 
his own room. 

Supposing him to be faint, the servant 
hastened for a restorative, and Mr. Mason 
looked with consternation on the mischief which, 
he knew not why, he seemed to have caused. A 
moment passed, and a glass was offered to 
Ernest. 

Without opening his eyes, with a feeble 
motion of the hand he repulsed it ; and they saw 
with dismay that blood was issuing from his 
mouth. 

* A physician!” exclaimed Mr. Mason ; “ lose 
no time!” 

The man, in obeying the injunction, encoun- 
tered Cyril entering. One glance revealed the 
condition of his friend. Ordering the servantto 
remain, he rushed from the house. The carriage 
of the family physician stood ata door in the 
neighbourhood. 

e flew rather than ran; entered and found 
him just departing. Few words were necessary, 
and they were at Mr. Pelham’s with the speed 
which, soheppy. the case required. 

Whatever skill and experience suggested toa 
judicious man, well understanding the constitu- 
tion of his patient, was at once resorted to, with 
an injunction to silence and tranquility, and no 
attendance but that strictly necessary. Ernest 
spoke not. 

His eyes remained closed, and only by an 
occasional movement of hand he indicated a want 
or rejected an offer. 

“He is very right,” whispered the doctor. 
«The less he hears, sees, or speaks, the better. 
His pulse betrays much disturbance of the sys- 
tem.” 

Alas! They did not understand that in the 
miserable conflict within, he instinctively ex- 
cluded every sight and sound. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mason, still under his original 
mistake, with many ressions of regret, the 
more hearty as he believed that the calamity 
nearly touched his “ honoured client,” took his 
leave; and the doctor, having at length suc- 
ceeded in checking the hemorrhage, left Ernest 
in the care of Cyril and the faithful Smart. 

The night had fallen, and so profound was the 
stillness that the faintest sound might have 
been detected. Cyril heard only the ticking of 
his watch, and the breathing from the sick-bed, 
at first quick, but by degrees indicating the 
better rest of the sleeper. 

** Thank Heaven !” he ejaculated, with a sense 
of infinite relief. 

An hour or more passed, and carriage-wheels 
were heard. They approached the house. They 
stopped at the door; it opened. Someone 
entered, met by others cautiously approaching 
from within. en suppressed voices were 
heard. Then low sounds of distress came from 
the library. 








Cyril, afraid to stir, did not attempt to close 
the door of Ernest’s room, till the sounds be- 
coming more audible, he ventured to move to- 
wards it. In doing so he was shocked to - 
ceive Mr. Pelham extended on the sofa, his face 
covered with his hands. Mr. Fairfax stood near 
him. Cyril remained immovable. Mr. Fair- 
fax turned, saw, and beckoned to him. Cyril 
advanced. 

«Speak ?’ said Mr. Fairfax, in a low but de- 
cided tone. “’Tis the best moment. One 
strong emotion will control another.” 

Cyrilobeyed. Approaching the sofa, he knelt 
and in a tender voice uttered one word : 

« Father !” 

‘It was enough. Mr. Pelham turned on Cyril 
a startled and agitated look, but unattended by 
any violent demonstration, On the contrary, 
putting his arm gently around him, he suid, 
with an emphasis that went to his heart, but in 
a low and broken voice: 

“ My noble son!” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue sudden appearance of King Reginald at 
that untimely hour in the vicinity of the Lady 
Matilda’s chamber, filled both the knight Ivar 
and the maiden with an overwhelming con- 
sternation. The Lady Matilda and her vener- 
able aunt retired precipitately within their 
apartment and closed the door. Ivar, in his 
disguise as a member of the castle-guard, re- 
tained all his boldness and presence of mind, 
and quietly advanced, with due obeisance, to 
meet the monarch. 

The cap which Ivar had appropriated pos- 
sessed & visor which came down to his eyes. 
The collar of the great-coat came nearly to his 
ears, and its skirt descended to his knees. A 
costume better adapted to purposes of disguise 
than this ordinary uniform of the house-guards 
at Castle Rushen has scarcely ever been devised. 
Under its cumbrous folds, and plaits, and high 
collar, and overhanging visor, one would not 
have suspected the identity of the handsome, 
active young knight Ivar. 

Certainly the king did not suspect the meta- 
morphosis which those garments so effectually 
concealed. He had seen the open door of 
Matilda’s chamber, and had : 1s. seen her in 
converse with the supposed guard, and in- 
flamed with rage at the sight, and suspecting 
that the maiden was conspiring with the 
guard to effect her escape from the castle, he 
hurried forward with increased speed, his atten- 
dant bearing a light, and keeping close upon 
his heels. 

“What does this mean, sirrah?”” demanded 
the monarch, as Ivar bowed low before him, the 
fitful glare falling upon the knight’s garment’s, 
and leaving his face in shadow. “Why do you 
onan with the Lady Matilda at this unseemly 
hour ?” 

“The Lady was wakeful, your majesty,” re- 
plied Ivar, in tones that were huskier than was 
natural to him. “She walked her 
chamber this long time. She desired to speak 


to me——” 

“Did she talk of escape? Did she offer you 
a bribe to help her to gofree?” 

“No, your majesty. She did but speak to 
me—scarce more—when your majesty ap- 


The king appeared unsatisfied, but Ivar’s 
stolid attitude, so in keeping with his attire, 
went far to convince him of the knight’s 
sincerity. 

“Tt must be true,” Reginald said. “ What 
could the maiden have to say to such as thou, 
except to offer bribes for her release? The 
gold that she should give thee, varlet, for such 





purpose should be a weight to sink thee down 
to death. Unfaithfulness or treachery to the 
king shall be punished with death. Remember 
that.” 

Ivar bowed low in assent. 

“And now tell me,” said the king, ‘ how 
does the maiden seem? Does she appear of 
good courage? Or is she in low spirits, and 
wakeful through her terrors ?” 

“The Lady Matilda has a high courage,” 

answered Ivar. “She made no complaints to 
me.” 
“It is well. She has a high destiny in store. 
She must soon begin to appreciate it,’ said the 
monarch, more to himself than to the supposed 
guard. “I am wakeful to-night—strangely 
wakeful. Old memories throng upon my mind 
anddisturb me. I thought to arouse the maiden 
and speak to her of my love and power, and 
forget my thoughts in converse with her, but I 
will not intrude upon her. There will be time 
enough to woo her during seemly hours, 
and it would be well not to irritate my people 
by any want of respect to the daughter of 
Godred.” 

All this was said in self-reasoning, rather than 
to the supposed minion, and Ivar, therefore, 
made no response to it. 

The monarch motioned his attendant to fall 
back out of hearing. The servant retreated 
several paces bearing the light with him. The 
lantern emitted but a dim radiance, and the king 
and the disguised knight were both beyond its 
brief limits. Reginald drew closer to Ivar, and 
spoke in confidential tone. 

** You members of the house-guards have all 
been chosen for your devotion to the person of 
your king,” said the monarch. “I can trust 

‘ou, one and all, with my life. You are faithful 
ellows, who have been well proven, and I can 
speak to you more confidentially than to the 
soldiers, or to the common people. Itis you, 
as wellas my courtiers, who feel for me the 
public pulse. Now, tell me, guard, is it well 
known already that I have banished the young 
knight Ivar ?”’ 

“It is known throughout the court, your 
majesty, and to the guards and people here- 
abouts. Such news spreads rapidly.” 

“And what do people say? What do they 
pein: Ivar’s banishment?’ asked the king, 

erly. 

“They think,” said Ivar, with unconscious 
sternness, “that your majesty hath fixed your 
desires upon the y Matilda, and that you 
have banished Ivar that the field may be clear 
for your pursuit of her.” 

** And that is all they say ?” 

« Yes, your majesty, but that is much,” 

The king drew a long breath of relief. He 
had feared lest his suspicions in regard to Ivar’s 
origin might have been shared by someone of 
his subjects. It was this fear that had held 
him sleepless throughout the night, and it was 
to divert himself from the terrors his own mind 
conjured up that he had desired to visit Matilda 
and to urge upon her—at such strange hour of 
the night—his suit. 

“You are quite sure, guard, that no one says 
aught else inregard to Ivar’s cause of exile ?” 
asked Reginald. 

* Quite sure, your majesty,” replied Ivar, 
wonderingly. 

“Tt is well. And now be watchful, guard, 
lest the Lady Matilda escape,” said the king. 
“If she escapes while you are guard your life 
shall pay the forfeit.” 

With this injunction, the king motioned to 
his attendant and departed, with slow and re- 
luctant steps, as if even yet he were half in- 
clined to visit his fair guest. 

Ivar looked after him with a strange and 
lingering gaze. 

inald returned to his own private apart- 
ments in the farthest portion of the castle, and 
entered again into his bed-chamber. 

“To sleep,” he muttered, “and to dream of 
Harold! Strange how the image of my brother 
haunts me to-night. Ivar has Harold’s features. 
I wonder that Magnus did not notice the 
singular resemblance. I have banished Ivar 
none too soon. If he be whom I fear, and if he 
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‘were once to meet the Lady Htheldreda, the 
Baroness of the isles, then farewll to aii my 

and my power! I should have killed, 
not exiled him. While he lives I shall. ‘sein 
continual terror of his: return. My dears make 
of hinnae veritable monster who may destroy me. 
To-morrow I will make public proclamation 
that ike is a traitor to his king and coumtry,.and 
I will set a price upon his ‘head, ifso be that he 
retarn secretly from exile.” 

With this determimation the king lay down 
upon his couch, but could not close “his eyes in 
slumber. He was haunted by strange ‘appre- 
hensions that goaded him imto constant wake- 
fulness. 

The mew passion of love freshly awakemed 
within him asserted itself with fierce power,and 
added to his great unrest. 

While he thus tossed wpon his pillows, the 
knicht Ivar was aguin in communication with 
the Lady Matilda. 

As soon as Kimg Reginald had retired, and 
his footsteps had ceased echomg ‘through the 
corridors, theyoung knightapproached Matilda's 
door and knocked again upon it. 

And again it opehed softly, and the maiden 
and the venerable Lady Godiva appeared upon 
the thresheld. 

“The king is gone!” said Ivar. “He took 
me for the guard, who is helpless in yonder | 
Toom f” 

“if he had discovered you he would 
have given you over to the executioner,” 
cried Matilda, with a shudder. “Your life 
is not safe here in Man. What shall you do, 
Ivar ?” 

“I am exiled,” said the knight, “and my 
presence here is fraught with the gravest of 
peril. Wet I cannot abandon you and my 
country, Matilda. If Igo from Man’ you must 
go with me as my wife. Can you abandon your 
home for one who bas suffered open humilia- 
tion at court, whose very origin is wnknown ?” 

*“ Who, smele-handed and alone, conquered in 
the tournament a half-score-of noble knights,” 
interrupted Matilda; “who won his spurs by 
deeds of valour, whose very name throughout 
our island is @ synonym for courage, coolness, 
and undaunted bravery? Ivar, do not talk to 
me of humiliations and of obseure origin. Why, 
meture stamrped upon your face the signs of 
noble birth and honourable descent.” 

“ And you would leave Man with me for King 
Henry’s court, Matilda ?”’ 

The maiden answered with assent, half-smil- 
ing, half-tearful, while the blushesrevelled in 
her cheeks. 

“T have been young myself.” said the Lady 
Godiva, “and IT can feel with Matilda-still. She 
has chosen nobly, as ‘the daughter of Godred 
should choose. You are exiled, Ivar, and are no 
longer safe in Man. You must fly at once for 


England. Matilda also is notsafe. Reginald } 


has fixed his fancy upon her, and he is unscru- 
puilous, fierce and terrible in his passions. He 


will force her to become his wife, if she remains 


here. 


“He thinks an alliance with the daughter | 


of Godred will strengthen him with his people, 
who are now so justly incensed against him for 
his. evil courses. And he deems Matilda’s 
wealth desirable to replenish his nearly empty 
coffers. There can be no doubt that a marriage 
between the king and Matilda would be im- 
mensely popular with the people; and also 
there can be no doubt that Reginald will bring 
about the marriage, if he is not prevented, if he 
has to employ brute force to compel the maiden | 
to his arms!” 

The lovers coincided in. this opinion. 

“The king has already begun to perseeute 
us,” said the Lady Matilda. “I am virtually a 
prisoner in this castle. A guard was stationed 
outside our windows, and a second guard within 
this corridor, ostensibly to protect us, in reality 
to: prevent our escape. I dread the morning, 
and. the renewal of Reginald’s suit. I am not 
safe here. He will stop at nothing m the 
way of the accomplishment of his design. My 
only safety dies im flight. w may be 
too late.” 








“ But where shall wego?” asked the Lady 
Godiva. 

“Po my own castle,” 2 
have retainers there who will defend me to the 
last. gasp, should meed \arise. I have mromey 
‘there and jewels, and boats that conld ‘trams- 
fer our valuables md ws im ‘safety to: the 
woast ef England. We mmust hasten to amy 
castle, Ivar.” 

“ But hhow are we to travel?” imquired? the 
Lady Godiva. 

«I know where your people lodge within ‘the 
castle, amd I cam avouse them,” said Ivar. 
« Your horses can all be saddled and in waitimg 
within the half hour. Fortunately, atten- 
dauts have returned ‘to their homes. . re 
yourselves for the journey, and leave the rest to 
me.” 


The ladies re-entered their-chamber to make 
their needful preparations. Ivar, secure im his 
disguise, oa out inte the wourt-yard. The 
outer guard was missing, amd, after a brief 
search, the young knight found him hidden away 
in a thicket, sound asleep. 

The way thus.-cl d to that 
portion of the castle which had been assigned to 
the Lady Matilda’s train. He had no difficulty 
in effecting an entrance to their long dormitory, 
one of their number being on guard. To 
gronse them all and tell them of ‘the indig- 
nity that had been put upon their adored 
young mistress--by Reginald, in that she had 
been virtually made the king’s prisoner, was 
the work of but few moments. The stern old 
warriors leaped into their armour, and de- 
manded of Ivar the commands ‘of ‘their noble 
lady. : 

“The Lady Matilda wishes to retarn to her 
home immediately,” said Ivar. * She must be 
safe within her castle before the -king discovers 
her absenee from this place.” 

The retainers all signified obedienee to ti.’ 3 
recommand, and one byone they stele out of their 
quarters, hastening ‘to the royal stables to pre- 
pare their horses for the journey. 

No orders had been given to detain the Lady 
Matihda or her train. It was not generally 
known throuchout the eastle that the maiden 
was to be detained, even against her will, 
‘Therefore, the grooms, who were awakened, 
made no objection to the unseasonable depar- 
tare of ped oe bet made baste to help them 
vhe equipped for th 
orses were e@ journey, 
and Ivar returned to Matilda. ‘Tho worvidos 
was empty. ‘The maiden’s door was ajar, and 
as the young knight's’ familiar tread echoed 
~wpon the floor, Matilda and her aunt-and their 

ladies came forth, attired for their 


hact+. 





vide. 
“Albis well,” said Ivar. “Come. We must 
de in haste.” 


into the saddle of his own 
ught to join the 
others, and the little train, gat meladed 
his own henchman, moved towards the great 


gates. 
ee eT open, in readiness for their 


eas the Sead Wie eapenda it, Ivar riding at 
Matiida’s side, in of the eastie- 
guards, aroused from a sleet sleep by the clatter of 
hoofs upon the pavement,came forth from his 
quarters. 

The day was just breaking. A gleam of 
jlicht fell wpon the spears and lances of 
Matilda’s train. The eyes of the captain took 
‘im the meaning of the seene in one quick glance. 
The monarch hadeonfided to him his intention 
to hold Matilda in safe eustedy' at’ the royal 
eastle until she should become the bride of 
Reginald, and he comprehended at once’ that 
Matilda was bent upon eseape from her perse- 
eutor. 

The captain seized his trumpet and blew a 
long, shrill blast that aroused every immate of 
the castle. 

** Ho, there! he shouted. “Close the gates! 





Let no one pass out !” 
Too late! 


(Before the last words:of the/erder: had ceased 


}ecvhoing upon ‘the air, the'traén, am swift motion, 
Matilda. <*1 be 


teratoma 
'hn roug’ 
theopen read beyond. ie 


iegein the trampet pealed-s lond ‘blast. 
“Forward?” evied eried Ivar, His: voide rimging 
clearer’. than tepeal. <<Porward, 


friends ! ee mow. Mone than life 
hangs-on our swiftness. Porward !” 

They galloped omwardiin the grey dawn, not. 
darimg'to look back, life amd honour and free- ° 
Sa peas tne epi pe 

5 yet agaim trumpet-biast 
— mpon the air the court-yard of Castle 


ee 


CHAPTER VHI. 


Tue Lady Matilda and her friends pushed 
forward with great speed, sparing neither whip 
nor spar. The road was rough, leading over 
hills and throngh. hollows, over rude bridges, 
and by the side of steep precipices. 

They traversed scenery wild and full of 
"Bim 2p but .the only peril of which they 
thought was that of fai and capture. 

For some miles they ,thus . pressed. onward, 
but at Jast their horses began to pant and to 
slacken their pace, and then the fugitives 
seemed for the first time to draw breath. Ivar 
turned in his saddle and.looked baek, shading 
his eyes with, one hand. 

Afar off, upom the thread-like road, he be- 
held a horseman, following swiftly in their 
track. 

“A messenger from theking,” he said, briefly. 
I see no troop behind him,” 

The others looked back also, but no halt was 
made. The horses jogged on, slowly, but 
steadily, until the town now known as ouglas 
was. reached. 

Here a few minutes” halt was ordered... The 
horses were watered and med carefully, for 
their few miles journey 7 ted, boon very weari- 
some. Theriders dismounted at the little inn, 
and walked about and comversed together in 
whispers, looking back ower the road by which 
they had come. 

Ivar ordered food and drink to be prepared 
for the Reet and Lady Matilda, her aunt, and 

ies, 


their ies, were ushered into a oor apecent 
room, with yush strewn fleors, high 
breakfast was served 


oaken settles, where the 
to them. 


PR men, including Ivar, took their food.in 
their hands as they stood about. the court-yard, 
quiet and watchful. 

As the party returned to their saddles the 
horseman whom Ivar had seen afar off rode up 
Taly M haste, and. presented himself to the 

Sabine sends, he said, breath 
greeting,” ° 
lessly, ee gh vats the reason of soaihedy 
Matilda’s aad sndden departure from 
Castle Rushen. 

Ivar, still in his disguise of the eastle-guard, 
drew near the maiden, 

But Matilda answered i herself, ree 

« Bear my tings to his majesty,’ she sai 
sth n Me ee in one so young, “and say to 
him that the Lady Matilda desired to return to 
her home. For reasons which his majesty will 
understand, the Lady Matilda could not stop for 
leave- 

The messenger bowed, while his eyes dwelt 
curiously upon the disguised Ivar. 

“The king bade me. say,” continued the 
courier, “that this departure is a gross affront 
to his majesty, and that he commands the im- 
mediate return of the Lady Matilda and her 
train, and also that of the .guard who con- 
nived at their departure.” 

The maiden’s face heightened im colour as she 
responded, haughtily 

“ Pray bear va i message to theking. The 
Lady Matilda has no further business at court, 
and. ventures to..disobey the commands of 
his majesty. She will not return, to Castle 
Bushen.” 

The courier’s face showed quick alarm. 
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“But have you thought,” he demanded, 
‘what this refusal means ? Hie majesty will 
be angry. He may even send troops to bring 
you back to the royal castle.” 

on have mo other anewer,” said the Lady 
Matilda, quietly. Bear the one.I have given 
to the king, 

She towshed her -horse with -her whip, and 
moved away, Ivar and all her train meving with 
her. 


The courier halted and looked /after them im 
complete dismay. 

«Tt will be as much as my meck is worth to 
hear the maiden’s mesnage te the king,” he 
we ta “Ah, but she hath a rare 

et, in. a conflict with i 
_ is sure to be beaten. That castle-guard 
whom she is taking with her hatha a mghthy 
bearing. I.do not remember him. He 
like one disguised. My horse is spent. I will 
ee a little while before I hasten to face-our 


gry king.” 

a fie turned into the eourt-yard of the inn to 
seek refreshment, while Matilda and her party 
‘pushed onward in their flight. 

They made one.or two halts upon the way, 
the road being so rough, and it was the middle 
of the afternoon when they came in sight of the 
towers and. battlements ef Castle Grand—Lady 
Matilda’s home. 

It was.a stately pile, situated upon the very 
edge of a high promontory jutting out into the 
sea. Upon its eastern side was.a sheer descent 
from its base to the water of ‘several hundred 
feet. Upon its landward sides was a wide, en- 
cireling moat, filled with. water, and provided 
with draw-bridge and porteuilis. 

Here, in the shadow of lefty Snafell, and 
perched upon the tall cliffs, Castle Grand 
seemed as lonely and inaccessible as an eagle's 
eyrie. 

Summoning one of her. retainers to her, the 
xaty Netide pate him inate on to warm her 

h r) return. He obeyed, spurring 
his horse, onward, while the little train pro- 
eeeded more leisurely, their spirits rising as 
they neared the grim castle, which had been the 
stronghold of a warlike race. 

When the maiden,and her followers reached 
the moat, the draw-bridge was lowered, banners 
were fiying from towers, and warden and cas- 
tellan, guards,and servants, im ad) the Javish 
pomp and numbers of that barbarie age, were 
gathered. in the court-yard te give welcome to 
their lady. 

The Lady Matilda rode mat the head of her 
train, the plumes apon her head waving, her 
fair face all flushed with pride and —- her 
eyes sparkling, her fonm upright and: instinct 
with command. 

“Up with the Ce ae said, im 
ear, ringing tones. “Down the port- 
eullis !” 

Both orders were obeyed. 

Then Ivar flung off his disgnise; having 
mounted, and stood forth proud and iinet 
aspect, clad still im ammour, and Jooking every 
inch a worthy lover.of Matilda. 

The maiden still sat. ber horse, although her 
followers were dismounted. One wave of ber 
little gauntleted hand bronght:ber people around 
her, ‘silent and attentive. 

“ My friends,’’ she said, ‘‘I went forth, as you 
know, with the knight Ivar, toiask the consent 
of the king to our marriage, But the king set 
his fickle fancy on me and refused his consent. 
He banished Ivar from the island, and) has 
threatened him with death if be return. He 
made mea prisoner in the royal castle, and kept 
me under guard. 

A murmur went up from the two score of re- 
tainers grouped around. 

« This morning: at dawn we escaped from our 
—_ persecutor,” continued the Lady Matilda. 

ginald sent after us a messenger demanding 
our return. It is possible that the kmg may 
follow us with his troops to capture Ivar and 
compel me to submission.” 

Let him come!’ eried the castellan, speak- 
ing for the others. ‘‘ Were he'ten times'a king 
he should not compel. our lady to his arms or 
tear Ivar from the shelter of your neof.” 


Reginald nude fireplace, as large as a | 





“T knew you would say so,” said Matilda, 
smiling. 
daughter of Godred. We will entrench ourselves 
here in our own domain, withstand assaults if 
need be, and appeal to the deemsters for justice. 
Ivar hath done no treason, and Matilda is no 
serf to be taken against her will at the pleasure 
of her royal master.” 

The retainers applanded this speech to 
echo. Then the party entered the castle, whi 
servants and guards set to work to put the 
castle imorder for defence. 

The central hall of Castle Grand was of 
ma proportions, The windows were 
mere slits in the walls. 

sized 


held prominent place, and in ita fire 
was burning, for the day was chilly. 

Prom the hall several apartments opened ; ; but 
this was the “‘home-place” where ‘the retainers 
always lounged, and where often the lady of the 
castle sat with her maids, at work upon their 
tapestry embroidery. 

Now the Lady Matilda, her aunt, and ‘their 
ladies passed into the great withd (tee eee 
an apartment fitted up with barbarie:splendour, 
and rivalling the glories of Castle ret ag Ivar. 
sought the “companionship of the castellan, to 
discuss with him the chances and preparations 
for assault and siege. 

The ladies, retiring to ‘their Seatvina, made 
fresh toilets. An hour later dimmer was an- 
nounced, and they appeared in the great dining- 
hall, where retainers of all’ sorts were gathered 
in waiting for them, 

The long table was spread with every luxury 
of the time and season. A great haurteh of 
venison held the place of honowr; ® sirloin .of 
beef supported. it.. 

A boar’s head, ginning, with greenysteff in 


its mouth, stoed : Ba po dish.” “Powis, and 
little birds of kinds. that. had ‘been 
spitted hy Gubtioemen: ‘children string berries) 


upon straw, abounded. The inevitable pastry 
held its place. 

A great wooden ‘trencher filled with bread 
stood upon a side'table. While, for @rinks, an-~} 
stead of modern teas and the like, there 
great jugs of mead, of ale, of beer;.and tankards, | 
filled with wine and spicy liquids which even | 
ladies drank, 

To this feast, which had been in readiness for. 
Matilda’s return, requiring only to be heated ' 
before the fire, the company did full justice, }of 
Matilda, the Lady Godiva, their ladies, the cha 
lain, and Ivar, sitting at the upper end of the 
table, with the castellan, while. below the salt 
congregrated the host of stout men and true, the 
>: od of the castle, with their wives and 


oittes ai did not sit long at dinner. The situa- 
tion was too grave for merry-making. The de- 
mands of appetite satisfied the men returned to 
their duties, and the ladies, cloaked and hooded, 
P went A to-walk upon the battlements in the 

‘loam 
4 The night came on, beautiful with moonlight 
and starlight. The waters shone like glass in 
the pale glow. Snafell reared its lofty head, 
and grim, in the dimness. And other 
mountain peaks, like a cordon of guards, ex- 
stretched far away to the westward. 

“ Notall of Reginald’s army could reduce us 
to submission,” said the Lady Matilda, watch- 
ing a train of tenants bearing in provisions over 

the great draw-bridge. “Since the last incur- 
sion of the Norwegians we have kept full store 
of arms.’ 

“But we are few in numbers compared to 
Reginald’s troops,” said the Lady Godiva, ap- 
prehensively. “‘ We have but fifty men-at-arms 
all told. But, worst comes to worst,” she added, 
“we have our sea front, and can escape in 
boats.” 

«Yes, unless Reginald’s fleet were to‘hem us 
in!’ said Matilda. ‘But the king may not 
eome. He must know that bis popularity is 
waning, that the people condemn his reckless 
ways. He may decide not to try their patience 
further.” 

The hours wore on. The tenants ceased 
to come and go. <A horseman ‘rode out 


“Your hearts are all loyal to the | rai 








te their posts. 


alone upon a scout and the draw-bridge was 


sed. 

A little later the horseman returned at full 

speed and was admitted. He reported the king 

and his troops close at hand. 
The trumpet called to arms. The men flew 

Ivar came to Matilda, telling 


s,and entreating her to retire to her 


ota” said Matilda. ‘My place is here. 
Have mefear for us, Ivar, since we ourselves are 


Baro mebarned to the court-yard and his post. 


guards. 

“aus half.an heur later the moonlight fell 
upom the gpears and battle-axes of a 
lomg‘fime of mourrteil amen, who came slowly into 
| “iow and halted Before the castle, upon the 
~gater side of the naam. 

4 the king’stemil@iilew-a long blast upon 
attention. 


* "The castcliaw ameweretl withacimilar peal. 
Then oné rede forth from te King’s troops—a 
‘tall man in armour, glittering te.stec! from head 


uted : 
hh Ween attainted of 
treason he banished from eur realm, under 


penalty of @eath if he retwm! He hath re- 
turned and done grievous, ‘to the faith- 
ful guawél of our royal castle. believe him 


to have taken refuge in this stronghold. Now, 
therefore, we demand that he he given up to 
us!” 

No answer was made to. this demand. 

There was a brief silence; them again the 
king’s heralld‘blew his trumpet, and the-castellan 
answered in ‘kind, and the king agaém came to 
ithe.front and shouted: 

“Js it thus ye treat your king? ‘Beware lest 
yon, Lady Matilda, and your retainers, be also 

d.of-tweason. We demand thesurren- 

er ofthe kmight Ivar. If he be motwurren- 

dered to us, im-obedience to our ki com- 

amand,.we shall besiege your-castle compel 
surrender !” 

‘Whe castellan now made response. 

“Your majesty,” he said, “the knight Ivar 
is notraitor. He demandsair trial before the 
deemsters.” 


“He hath beem ‘tried by me, found guilty, 
-— condemned. He is already under sentence 

death !” i Reginald. ‘No parley- 
ing, varlet. Hand fa forth. Fling open 
your ¢astle gates and let us enter.” 

“We have our orders, your majesty,” said 
the castellan, firmly. ‘Ivar is ‘the betrothed 
of our lady and must be defended with our 
lives. Not even to our king can we betray 
Matilda’s promised husband. We cannot open 
our tes f 

hen you force us to open them;for you !” 
Di the king, in a fury. “ We.hawe ordered 
our fleet to blockade your bay andidet.no vessel 
out. We shall encamp here for the night. 
With the morning we shall begin our assault 
mn you. Meanwhile you have some hours in 
which to decide upon the better part of wisdom. 
He who resists the king, and harbours traitors, 
is himself a traitor. And for him is reserved the 
doom of traitors !” 

The king’s fleet now appeared in sight round 
the nearest headland. The castle was belea- 
guered by sea and land. Escwpe there was 
none. 

“You see?” cried Reginald, grimly, to those 
around him. “It is death or surrender!’ 

They all.saw and comprehended. It was in- 
deed death or surrender. 


(To be Continued.) 








Tur Electric Light is to be mtroduced into St. 
Petersburg, and the Munici ipality ave considermg 
the best scheme for lighting the streets by that 
method. 

Frrry tons of ‘granite are calculated by the 
* American Traveller” to have been sold in bits 
to our transatlantic cousins as ‘portions of 





Cleopatra’s Needle. 
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BESSIE BELL’S THEORY. 
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“ Goop-mornine, girls; I am very glad to 
see you, but how did yon get here so early in 
the morning? There is no train till this after- 
noon, and as for Bessie Bell being able to get 
up in time to get here at eight o’clock is more 
than I am able to understand ; Josie—I believe 
you are the originator of this affair.” 

“There, I told you Aunt Arthur would say 
that, and you would get all the credit for my 
work.” 

“You are wrong this time,” said Josie. “It 
is Bessie’s doings.” 

“Josie, that is not the way to tell the story. 
I'll do it myself. We did not expect to come 
until next week, as we wrote, but the boys were 
coring over in a double carriage and dared us 
girls to be ready as early as they were going to 
start. Papa heard them and said, ‘Good! I’ll 
give the girls a box of gloves if they will be 
ready before the boys.’ We earned the gloves, 
and here we are, and that is all of it.” 

“It is, is it? Well, my ladies, perhaps you'll 
tell me who ‘the boysare? As far as I know, 
neither of you have brother, cousin, or uncle 
that you could call boys. Josie, I see, blushes 
sid becomingly. Well, you may tell me of the 

ys.” 


“There is not much to tell. They are Mr. 
Burton and Mr. Eston, the young men who 
have bought out the old Orton firm, and are in 
business very near father’s office, They lodge 





DISCOVERY. ] 























next door to Aunt Mary’s, so Bessie and I see 
them very often and call them the boys. They 
came here to see some land over on the river 
beyond the Jackson place, and said, they would 
be very glad to have us come with them if we 
could, and so we came.” 

“Of all the girls to tell the truth with a 
double meaning, you are at the head, I do be- 
lieve. Aunt, if you could see the way the walk 
is worn where Mr. Burton cuts across lots, 
you would see where the part she did not tell is 
and——” 

“Bessie Bell, if you do not preserve a golden 
silence, I will tell you how early Mr. Eston went 
home last Tuesday.” 

‘Off upstairs with you! and get your hair 
combed before the boys return. Norton said 
they had gone to the station for your trunks, 
which they had sent by the train just arrived. 
I have sent him to them with word to come up 
here to dinuer.” 

This conversation occurred between Mrs. 
Arthur and her nieces, two stylish young girls 
from the city. Mrs. Arthur was one’ of those 
women we so often meet, neither large nor 
small, though at thirty she was heavy enough 
to make one think she only needed the ten 
years additional growth to make her “fair, fat 
and forty.” One of those people who make us 
feel as if we had always known them, and of 
whom one is sure to hear such remarks as “I 
don’t see why, for you don’t look like her, but 
make me think of my mother, sister, or favourite 
aunt, as the case may be.” 

Her husband was well off, but not wealthy; 








they had three children, all of whom had been 
on the rampage all the morning. Effie and 
Ella, girls in no way remarkable, and Eddie, the 
baby, aged two and a half years, 

Mrs. Arthur and her nieces soon came back 
chattering as though there was another box of 
gloves to be won by the one who said the most 
in the shortest time. As they came in Josie 
was saying: 

“I wish you could have heard her this morn- 
ing, aunt. Why, she kept it up for fall three- 
quarters of the time.” 

“Well, laughed her aunt, “I will tell you a 
story if you are ready to listen and I can get 
time, but my -girl has gone to see her sick 
brother, and Eddie acts like a tornado this morn- 
ing. You remember you met quite a number of 
people when you were here the last time. My 
story is the romance in the lives of some of 
them, and I want you to tell which, judging by 
your theory, will you ?” 

« How can I remember their expression? It 
is two years since I sawthem. However, I will 


You can see them this evening if you will 
© with us to the fair at the new school house. 
would very much like to have you and the boys 


Yes, of course we'll go. But the story—I 
am impatient.” 

“ You girls have never lived ina small place, 
and I am afraid you will think me a gossip, for 
you do not know how wel everyone knows 
everyone else’s business. All I shall tell you is 
known by most of our neighbours. It could not 
be a story without a girl or girls, and this time 
I know the girls were pretty: I can’t tell you 
their style, or it would help you guess who they 
are. They are sisters, the 5 hard rem of Mr. —, 
a banker, who, though not among the very 
a pedo to live well and to give his 

mily a ition in society. 

“ Grace was the oldest and the beauty. When 
she was about fifteen they were sent to a school 
at B——. Their mother was one of those 
fashionable ladies who, though kind, seem to 
have no judgment regarding young girls, and 
when she sent them away was more afraid they 
would not be stylish than that they would not 
be good students, and girls of their age are apt 
to have more interest in lovely dresses than in 
Latin grammar, without encouragement from 
their elders. 

Grace was very taking in her way, a good 
musician, lively er, fond of company—espe- 
cially that of gentlemen—although but little 
over fifteen at this time. If you have ever been 
at a school sociable you can judge how Grace 
would get along in such a place. Once I asked 
a young man what was the reason that while 
everyone laughed at these sociables, so many 
went, and so many engagements were made at 
them. He said that they wereso horridly stupid 
no one could flirt as usual, and as they must do 
something the boys had to pop the question at 
once, and to break the engagement at the next, 
so they did not die out at once. 

“* Well, at one of these entertainments Grace 
met Mr. Pearson, a handsome man, and about 
ten years older than she. He was the son of a 
wealthy man now living near her father’s, and 
she and her sister Ethel were at school before 
he came there, so they had never met, though he 
was well acquainted with her people, and came 
to om almost as Mh old friend. ; 

There is a class of people whose goodness is 
only negative badness pee are so weak as to 
be unable to do anything without being helped. 
This was his style. No girl of fifteen is apt to 
see such traits in a man, or if she does, does not 
see the great danger in them. His manner—as 
is aptto be the case with these inefficient 
characters—was boyish, and he did not appear 
much older than Grace. He had had a good 
education, and he was not obliged to support 
himself; though he was a lawyer, with his 
— training he considered work beneath 


“They met frequently and very soon Grace 
was his angel, to her’ hero; the dear, dearest 
darling of her heart. When she was but little 
over sixteen they were married. There was 
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nothing to mar their happiness, as far as one 
could judge on a wedding-day.. Then came the 
old, old story of a baby wife and her baby. 
Soon he tired of her silly ways, was ugly to her 
and the baby. Her mother and Ethel took most 
of the care of her and her house, but still things 
grew worse, till Mr. Pearson got enraged, or 
tipsy, no one knew which, and ordered all of 
her mother’s ple to leave the house, and 
never to come there again. They were too 
proud to go near them again for many months. 

«While Grace has been in all this trouble, 
Ethel has become a pretty young woman. She 
is naturally more like her father than Grace, 
and a more common-sense girl, but has been 
brought up after the wax-doll order of girls. 
Her romance is not a smooth one; she was 
engaged to a young Dr. Scott, but found he was 
not a strictly temperate man. With her sister’s 
life to warn her, this is not one of the things she 
can overlook. Although she is sure she does 
love him, and tells him so, she will have nothing 
more to do with him for two years, and not then 
if he is ever tipsy during that time. 

“Her own trouble made her more tender 
hearted of other people, and she doubted her 
leaving Grace as she did, when she knew she 
was needed, being right, and determined to go 
and see her at once. She had to get her 
mother’s consent, so at dinner she said,— 
* Mother, this pudding is perfect ; you know how 
well Grace liked it; I don’t care what Pearson 
may say; lam going to run through the back 
yards and take her some.’ Soshe went. On 
reaching the house she was frightened to see the 
door open and no one in that of the house, 
and hearing the baby crying she followed the 
sound till she found where it was. 

«When she got there everything looked so 
disorderly, and baby so neglected, that at first 
she blamed poor Grace for allowing things to 
be so slovenly, but soon she saw there was more 
than mere neglect. The pictures and books 
were thrown down and everything looked up- 
set. She took baby up, wondering all the time 
at no one coming in. 

** Ethel had thought she heard a moan, but 
could not tell. Now she listened and was sure 
of it; she went to the door of her sister’s room 
and found it locked from the outside ; finding 
the key, she opened the door and found Grace 
lying on the floor in a half insensible state. 
Her hair was down, and her jewels off, but her 
dress was the same she had worn the evening 
before when Ethel met her ata party. Ethel 
bathed her face until she opened her eyes and 
asked: ‘Has he gone? has he gone? Keep 
him away! Don’t let him take my baby. Oh, 
take me home!’ Then lay back sobbing. 

** Seeing she was not in a dangerous condition, 
Ethel took the baby home with her and told her 
mother how Grace was. They came and took 
her home, and she told them her trouble. 

“Her husband had come home tipsy, and 
ordered everyone of the servants to leave the 
house, locked her into her room, and left. No 
one knew where he was or what he did for the 
next four days. On the fifth he went to her 
father’s and asked for Grace, but was forbidden 
to see her. 

«The trouble she had at home in addition to 
the excitement of a fashionable life, had made 
her an incurable invalid. Although she was a 
foolish, fretful woman, she had the sympathy of 
her husband’s as well as her own people. They 
did for her all they could do, but did not want 
her to get a divorce, and affairs were in thi 
condition till her father’s death. Mrs. Grey’s 
mother and brother were living out here at that 
time, so she thought best to come here and be 
with them as they had enough to live on 
economically. 

“When I first met Mrs. Pearson I thought 
her the most beautiful woman I had ever seen, 
and I 
being. 

«They met a Mr. Lee,a young man from 
Liverpool. He was very attentive to them, and 
when he left had asked and received permission 
to correspond with Ethel. I forgot to say that 
about one month before the two years were over 
Dr. Scott had got tipsy and Ethel soon ended 


know I never knew of as selfish a | said 





that affair. Perhaps Mr. Lee caught her heart 
in accordance with the rebound theory, anyway 
he got it. 

“ The first winter they spent here Mr. Grey’s 
nephew, Frank Thornton, made his home with 
them. He taught school winters, and turned 
farmer in the spring. A few years before, while 
at work with his team, one of the horses hurt 
him. At this time he felt or feared no farther 
trouble from that injury. His lady love lived 
some fifteen miles from here, so to avoid flirting 
he and Ethel were always together. Frank 
began to think his betrothed was not as 
brilliant as she had appeared, in which 
opinion Ethel agreed with him. Queer as it may 
seem, about this time Mr. Lee’s letters would 
lie forgotten and unopened for hours if Frank 
was there, his company being so far preferable 
to either Mr. Lee or his epistles. 

“Mrs. Pearson had not heard from her hus- 
band for a good many years, but about the time 
she came here she had heard that he was mar- 
ried again; she applied for and obtained a 
divorce, and now she was expecting to marry a 
rich and handsome widower. So things stood 
when Lady Fate took a hand in her affairs, and, 
as her breath struck them all the old plans 
vanished like smoke. Frank broke his engage- 
ment; the widower turned. out to be a bank- 
rupt, and Grace broke her engagement. 
Whether it was his guardian angel or only a 
trick of Lady Fate, don’t ask me; but just at 
this time Mr. Lee came to see Ethel. She had 
concluded her heart was in Frank’s keeping, 
and now that he was free, had determined 
to ask Mr. Lee to release her from her pro- 
mise. 

“To have him come here was just what she 
did not want; she took advantage of her cousin- 
ship to carry on a flirtation with Frank, and 
Grace commenced to flirt with Mr. Lee. This 
led to a quarrel which ended in Ethel’s going 
away, and Mr. Lee’s transferring his heart and 
hand to Mrs. Pearson. 

“While Ethel was gone, Frank’s eyes had 

iven him trouble, he had them examined, and 
think you can imagine how he felt when the 
doctor told him that the accident some years 
before had done such injury to the nerve of the 
eye that there was no way of preventing his 


becoming blind in a few years. Here was a 
trouble of a terrible kind. He had no property 
to speak of, and when blind of course he must 


be helpless. 

* Although there had been no promise given 
by either, Frank and Ethel had come to an 
understanding that as soon as they were well 
out of their previous engagement they would be 
married. Ethel no sooner found how this mis- 
fortune would affect her plans, than she ignored 
her part in the affair, and accused Grace of 
having won her lover from her. 

“Mr. Lee married Grace though she was 
some seven years his senior. You may wonder 
where her baby has been all this time. Well, 
soon after Grace’s second marriage her mother 
married a minister, and as Grace had never 
taken much care of her boy, and always seemed 
to be angry with him for looking so like his 
father, Mrs. Grey will not let him leave her. 
Ethel was married this spring. Ah, here are 
the boys.” 

It seemed Mr. and Mrs. Arthur had known 
“the boys,” and just what their claim as to 
there being “nothing to tell” was worth. 


this | When Mr. Arthur came in and introduced them 


as “the nephews of my sister-in-law,” the 
girls looked so astonished as to create a hearty 
laugh. 

As they came down to breakfast Mrs. Arthur 
asked Bessie if the gentlemen had been told 
why they had gone to the fair the night before. 
They had not, so she told them, and Mr. Burton 


«That explains why Josie was so anxious to 
have me give my opinion of everyone we 
met, and my idea of what their lives had 
been.” 

«« How did you succeed, Bessie ?” 

* Not half as well as I thought I would,” said 
Bessie ; “ for just as thought I had found them 





they would do or say something that would 
prove me wrong.” 

**Who was the first failure, and why do you 
think you were wrong ?” asked Mrs. Arthur. 

Bessie laughed as she said: 

“Do you remember that tall woman with 
the lace shawl? I thought she must be Mrs. 
Grey, but when I heard her say: ‘Myranda, ef 
them there lemins titch that there yaller ribin, 
it’l turn ’em green as grass,’ I concluded I was 
mistaken.” 

** Doany of you remember the young man who 
sold calico aprons?” asked Mrs. Arthur. 

“The one with curly hair?” cried Bessie. 
“T did. He has never seen trouble. He is too 
light-hearted.” 

Mr. Arthur looked up at his wife in an odd 
way but said nothing, for Mr. Burton said: 

“You girls don’t look through the same 
spectacles. Now Josie thinks he has had 
trouble.” 

“Why, Josie?” exclaimed Bessie, “ why do 
you think so?” 

TI can’t give any good reason for thinking so, 
but when he was quiet there was an expression 
of such utter and hopeless despair as I never 
saw on any face.” 

* Bessie, did you see that lady in the 
back part of the room making coffee?” asked 
her aunt. 

“Yes; I thought her nice and quiet, though 
not a society lady.” 

‘Which of the ladies in the tableau of Hope 
did you like best ?” 

“ The one who held the crown. I talked with 
her afterwards, and I would say she was a sweet 
girl if those men were not here to laugh at me 
for it. The other one is only a baby.” 

As Bessie looked up she saw Mr. Arthur 
was laughing, and her aunt said, with a 
broad smile: 

*‘ Well, Bessie, you have proved your theory 
well. Your happy young man is Frank; the 
lady who made coffee, Mrs. Grey; the girl who 
held the crown Grace; Ethel ‘is only a 
baby.’ ” 

All laughed heartily at Bessie’s blunders, but 
she said that if she failed, Josie had found 
Frank, and that proved the theory correct. Still 
the boys tease them till the girls said if they 
didn’t stop they would never have any more to 
do with them. The boys did not stop, and the 
girls’ consciences must be very elastic in matters 
of truth, for soon after Mr. Burton and Josie 
were at the gate, and while he had three hands 
Josie had only one, and as Mr. Eston and Bessie 
went down the walk, something she said 
sounded like : 

“IT hope when we are married, I shall find my 
present theory a correct one !” 

Mr. Eston asks what that theory is, but she 
blushingly refuses to make any more mistakes 
for him to laugh at. We can guess her theory 
in this instance. E. L. 








A TELEPHONE ON A TEAR. 





Tue following is a telephone story from 
America : 

Three of the numerous telephones that have 
been put into service during the past year 
afforded a very amusing episode a few weeks 
ago. These three telephones connect the city 
offices on or near Woodward avenue with three 
large establishments in Springwells. One is a 
brickyard, one a foundry and machine shop and 
one a pork-packing establishment, and the 
brickmaker’s line also extends to his residence. 
At one point between the city and Springwells 
all three of these lines are attached to the roof 
on the same building, and rest on the same 
cleat, but each has, of course, its own insu- 
lator. 

During the heavy wind storm a few days ago 
the wires became unfastened from the insulators 
on the particular building and firmly crossed in 
sucha manneras to make them, practically, 
one line. 

On the morning following the storm the clerk 
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in the office of the foundry, who is of a mischie- 
vous turn of mind, heard the bell attached to 
the instrument.ring ina pecnliar manner. it 
gave @ different sigmal to that used by the firm 
with which he is employed. 

Placing his.ear tothe diaphragm, he heard-a 
gruff voice say: “Halloa” and also heard a 
reply. Thinking some one unaccustomed to the 
instrument was talking from the office, he 
resolved to have some fun. The reader, 
remembering that all three of the lines are 
crossed, will readily understand the eonversation 
which ensued. The brickmaker called his 
Springwells establishment and said, ‘John, 
send up two loads of bricks to the office.” 

Clerk—Oh, take the bricks out of your 
hat ! 

Brickmaker— What is that you say ? 

Clerk—Pull down your vest! 

B. M.—Who is fooling with this instra- 
ment? 

Clerk—Only John. 

B. M.—That is not you, is it John ? 

Clerk— What d’ye say ? 

B. M.—Is that John? 

Clerk—Yes, John the pie-biter. 

B. M.—Go away from the mouthpiece, you 
scoundrel. 

About this time there came a female voice 
along the wires, saying, “Is that you, pa?” 

Clerk—No, it isn’t paw. 

Female Voice—Who is it? 

Clerk—Flute Magilder, 

F. V.—Who? 

Clerk—a hungry man from Windsor. 

F. V.—Where are you ? 

Clerk—In Springwells. "Where are you? 

F. V.—At home on avenue. 

Clerk—Don’t you wish you were here? 

F. V.—No; I think you’re real mean! 

During this conversation the brickmaker 
became furious, and tried to put a stop tothe 
conversation by calling through his telephone. 
But as soon as he commenced the mischievous 
clerk would turn the crank and set the bells 
ringing so that no one could be heard. ‘The 
clerk could get no further response from the 
young lady, and so turned his attention te his 
enraged parent. A war of words followed, at 
the conclusion of which the man of bricks 
announced his intention of visiting the yards m 
Spring wells to “ see about it.’ 

He had hardly left the instrument. before 
another strange gall came, and the clerk heard 
the pork-packing gentleman order some one of 
the packing house to bring up @ load of ham. 

erk—Put more salt on your hamsand then 
they'll keep. 

Pork-packer—What’s that? 

Clerk—Take some salt ; you're too fresh:! 

P. P.—Who is that? 

Clerk—John, the ham-fat man. 

P. P.—See here, you! Just go away from 
there! I want to talk business ! 

Clerk—Well, fire away. 

P. P.—Will you send a load of hams to the 
warehouse ? 

Clerk—Haven’t got. any. Can send you a load 
of castings. 

P. P.—Where the d—1 are you? 








Clerk—At *s foundry. 
P. P.—Is that you H. ? 
Olerk—It are. 


P. P.—How did you get hold of our line? 

Clerk—Blessed if I know. 

The conversation continued for some time, 
until a faint suspicion of how the mischief 
oceurred began to dawn upon the minds of the 
clerk and the pork-packer, beth of whom were 
intimate friends. At length the clerk eame up 
to town, the two took a horse and buggy, ex- 
plored the lines and found the difficulty. They 
next visited the brickmaker, and mutual expla- 
nation and cigars, ete., followed. Btc. nreans 
buttermilk. The abbreviation is not in Web- 
ster. 





A smaun leaden bowl, filled with gold and 
silver coins dating about. the time of Nero, 
Claudius, and Vespasian, has been found at 


EMBROIDERY 

Ts an art coeval with the earliest woollen;manu-; 
facture, and was first practised among the 
Oriental, by whom it was carried to perfection. 
It consists in producing needlework patterns 
upon various fabrics. ‘The Chinese are the. 
most elaborate embroiderers of modern times,’ 
and their best work is upon silk; gold and 
silver thread is much employed. The Persians, 
Turks, and Hindoos excel in the art of em- 
broidery done with the shuttle, though formerly 
with the needle. In hand-work the fabric is 
generally stretched upon a‘frame, the design 
being drawn upon the fabric; sometimes the 
design can be traced. Berlin work is done by 
following the design on a paper pattern marked 
with lines to represent the threads. 


FACETIA. 


WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 


Aunt Marta (who has been roughly used by 
waves): “ True as I live, Marian, I’ve lost. my 
upper set in that last tumble we got in the surf. 
What on earth shall _I do at dinner-time. And 
this salt air gives one such an appetite !” 


wars 


War ask a fellow when he meets 
His neighbour, “ What’s the news ?” 
Why sit a woman on the floor 
To button on her shoes ? 
Why is it all women prefer } 
A bowl-bath to a plunge? 
Why is it they prefer a rag 
For washing, to a sponge? 
Why is it women and moan 
Of what they have to do, 
Yet gladly walk a score of ‘miles 
Te match a shade of bine ? 


SHARP. 


A scHOOLMISTRESS in the country was taking 
down the names and ages of her scholars.at the 
commencement of the term, when, coming in 
ea a 


«Well, my lad, how old are you?” 
4 nante ain’t Lad,” said he, sharply; “it’s 


“« Well,” said the schoolmistress, “< what is the 
rest of your name ?” 

5 ae that’s all the name FPve got—just 
ohn.” 

“ Well, what is your father’s mame?” 

* Qh, you needn’t put dad’s name down; he 
isn’t comin’ to schoo He's too hig to go to 
school.” 

* Well, how old are you ?” 

“Tain’t oldatall. I’m young.” 

SALAD AND WOMEN. 

Women,” quoth Jones, “are the salad 

of lif 


e, 
At once a boon and a blessing.” 
“In one way they’re salad,” replied 
Brown, 
“They take so much time in dyes- 
sing.” 
THE WANING OF THE HONEYMOON. 


Ancrtrna (suppressing an inclination ‘to 
yawn): “ How nice it would be if some friend 
were to turn up, wouldn’t it, Edwin ?” 

Epwr (after yawning elaborately): * Yes, or 
even some enemy.” 

HOW FAR. 


« Piazz, cap’n, how far are we from land ?” 
asked a sea-sick emigrant of a captain of an 
ocean steamer. 

« Well, Mike, we are about a couple of hun- 
dred miles off Cape Henry, I reckon,” was the 
reply. 
«And now, cap’n,” said Mike, “how far, 
plaze, is Cape Henry from the: land 2?” 


NOT SO MUCH FUN, 
«« Sonny,” remarked a mother to her young 


athention to their:studies:as' they are in 


how to:skate they would ‘be ‘perfect angels.” 


.“ That’s so,ansaama,” said ‘the boy, * but’then 
they wouldn’t have mear so:much fon.” 


ENJOYMENT 


First Meronant: “Yes, I’m off to Paris 
to-morrow fora month's enjoyment.” 
Szcosp Msacuant: “How dees Mrs. Jones 
like the notion (of a foreign land ?”’ 

F. M.: “Maxs. Jones! Why,.I told you she 
she was not going.” 

S. M.; “ No, really, you had not. mentioned 
her name.” 
F. M.; “Bat didn’t. I ,say Iwas going for a 
month’s enjoyment P” 
UP TOO EARLY. 


“T aross at six o'clock this morning, and..see. 
what I found in taking a walk along, the high- 
way,” said the fond father, displaying a silver 
coin. “Is that not proof of the advisability of 
getting up early ?’’ 

“No,” replied the son. 

* And why ?” asked the father. 

Because the fellow who. lost it,” boldly re 
a son, “get up too early for his own 
g' 


HE REMEMBERED IT. 


“Now, Leander, my dear, I want you to be 
sure and not forget to bring these few things 
when you come home to night,”’ said the young 
wife, just before the kiss and the “ good-bye” 
as he was starting for the city. 
“ Certainly not, my love.” 
And this is the way the bill ran : 
1. Two yards of blue barege. 
2. Three yards of Hamburg edgings. 
3. My new braid from the barber’s. 
4. One shilling’s worth of Nainsook. 
5. Box of pearl powder. 
6. “ Modern Minister” from ‘Mudie’s library. 
Arriving at his destination, he forgot all about 
the list till late in the afternoon, and then 
couldin’t find it in any of his pockets ; but hadn’t 
he read it over, and didn’t he recollect. it all? 
Of course he did, and this is what. he brought 
home to the expectant wife: 
1. Two heads of blue cabbage. 
2. Three handsome netting. 
3. Some Tue braid. ms 
4.. 8 wort! canned sou: 
of ecihine wders. me 
6. Mudie said he in’t any such book as 
*“The Mug and Canister ” in the library. 
tion on. receiving the above:: 
“Oh, Leander, Leander, you must have been 
at that horrid club again, or you couldn’t 
make such a mistake.” 


HOT ‘ENOUGH. 


Tre wretch who is always asking, 
Is this hot enough for you ?” will get his re- 
ward one of these days. When a dark-com- 
plexioned old nm with horns will lead him 
in, crying, “Is ‘this hot enough for you?” he 
will understand all. 


WHAT THE NEW CITY PEAL SAYS. 


You must pay up your “calls ””— 
Saysthe bells of St. Paul’s! 


Stock rises and falls— 

Says the bells of St. Paul’s! 
City Companies hauls— 
Says the belis of St. Paul’s! 
Snug prebends and stalls— 
Says the bells of St. Paul’s! 


Blessings on these old walls! 
Says the bells of St. Panl’s! —Punch. 


Tue True Policy of the Gas Companies with 
Regard to Mr. Edison’s Patent—Making light 
of it. —Puneh. 

OUT OF REPAIR. 


Swormaw: “If you will step into the next 
room, I shall be able to show you some wonder- 
ful old jars recently dug up at Pompeii.” 

Lavy: “ What! that horrid old Italian town ? 
Why, I couldn’t bear anything that came from 








Aurons, near Aix (Bouches du Rhone). 


hopeful, “if boys were half as patient in their 


the place; it is so fearfully out of repair.” 
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Tur Last New Definition of Home Rule—Ob- 
struction. —Punch, 


Wantep to Know—The length of a Mile-end 
omnibus. —dJudy. 


A Bartwary Qstijeation.—Panctuality. 


A HUSBAND. MARKET. 


A STRONG-MINIED woman married a man not, 
noted for activity of body or energy of character, 
and before the honeymoon was over, upon 
awakening one morning, he found his spouse in 
tears. 

“ My love,” said’he, “ what is the matter ?” 

“Oh, T’ve had such a dreadful dream.” 

« Why, what was it?” 

«J thought Iwas going through a street when 
I saw a sign, ‘Husbands for Sale.” So many 
women were rushing in that I followed, and just 
then they were selling a splendid specimen for 
one hundred pounds.” 

* But did they all bring as much as that ?” he 

ed 


asked. : 

“Oh, no! They went at one hundred, fifty, 
and so on down.” 

“Well, my dear, did you see any that looked 
like me ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. But they were tied up in 
bunches like asparagus, and sold for a shilling 
a bunch.” 

Tablean. 

REMEMBRANCES. 


Mars. Henpzcx: “How er that you ean’t: 
recollect when Mrs. 8— ¢a 

Mr. H.: “I know it was the day you .hit me 
with the stool.” 

Mrs. H.: “Oh, no! That:'was the day you 
threw the teapot at me.” 

A LITTLE girl was reproved for pla: = 
doors with _ and informed od: thats saw Fh 
years old, shea was “too big for that now.” “But, 
with all imaginable innocence, she replied, 
* cae the bigger we grow the better we like 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 

Brppr (to Old Gent): “ Please Bd &@ poor 
woman with seven small children, all to——” 

Goop-NaturEep On Gren? (who knows her): 
Yes, but I say, don’t = think your family in- 
nee too rapidly? Last week it was 

oh (not a bit abashed): “Sure, and isn’t 
it all the more reason why yer honour should 
help me again ?” —Fun. 

RE THE GLASGOW BANK. 

Evaneuiine: “ Papa(to Paterfamilias, whose 
wife and five daughters run heavy bills at the 
milliner’s), what is unlimited liability ?” 

Papa: “ Marriage, my dear.” 


Tur Cannrsats!—~A broth of a ‘boy is very 
common in Ireland. —Fun. 


“LETTERS OF IMPORTANCE.” 
Postman (pompously): “Letters for you, 
miss. No, miss, none for nobody—my letters 
this morning is hall for the ’all.” ‘—Fun. 


THE EVIL Of BETICENCE. 


Finezety anp CanTangzrovus O1p Lapyr: 
“ Can you tell me, young man, if this is the 
ight train for Isleworth?” 
oune Man: “Isleworth? No,madame, you 
should have changed two or three stations 


Op Lapyr: “ Well, I’m sure, I think you 
might have had-the decency to’tell me that be- 
fore, and not let me come all this way for 
nothing.” —Fun. 





STATISTICS. 





France is usually supposed to head the list in 
rd to suicides, and we are told that. in the 

S days of the Quartier Latin the young people, 
the étudiant and Lisette, would retire to their 
garret when the money failed and the stern 
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parent threw them off, light a charcoal fire in the 
middle of the room and expire in each other's: 
arms. Last year however thetables of mortality 
show that in Switzerland 397 people committed 
suicide, which is at the rate of one in every 4,600 

»& greater proportion than im any 
other country in Europe. If the report be true 
con a number of ‘suicides amongst the 
troops in Bulgaria, Russia will probably be fore- 
most in the list next year. 





——=< 


y THE POOL. 





T xwnow a silver space of waters deep 
Amid the tangled trunks and roots of 
trees, 
‘Where shade and interspacing azure sleep 
The white 4 through unrufiled by the 
breeze 
Where grasses tell. of flowers before 
their birth, 
And midnight whispers with the 
secret earth. 


I know a lurking star which brooding 
shade 
Hides like a blue bud over-yourg ‘to 
reak. 
I know the scents that timid night has 


For morn, chalieed in flowers, yet, for the 
sake 
Of their sweet. moon, forego theysun 
as lover, 
Steal into air and in the moonbeams 
hover. 


I know the murmur of the far-off town, 
The shrill wind-music dying in the 


grass, ‘ 
The low moan of the water plashing 
down 
Through lips moss-bearded in the wes- 


tern pass: 

I knew a voice that stole the song 
from streams 

To whisper in my ear the tune of 
dreams. 


No more! = more may .she. beside that 


poo 
Watch with still eyes the sunken stars of 
night! 
No more when fields are mute and dews are 
cool 


Shall airs. of eve be charmed to our 
delight ! 
No more in verdurous twilight after 


day 
Shall her voice steal my weariness 
away ! 


The stars above find spirit-stars below 
“ome water ever-flowing to the sea; 
beacon-star above me shines, I know 
“Prous aang time my beacon will find 


This ae anal I drift slowly to the 
Main 

To show each star its beacon-star 
again. H. BR. 








GEMS. , 
style 


TuoucH we travel the world over to finil the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we find 
it not. 

Ovr sorrows are like thunder clonds, which 
seem black in the distance, but grow lighter as 
they approach. 

A man isan idiot if he be enraged with an ill 
that he cannot remedy, or if he endures one that 
he‘can. He must bear the gout, but there is no, 
occasion to let.a fly tickle his nose. 

A @oop man, who has seen much ofthe world 
and-is not tired of it, says: “The grand essen- 





tials to happiness in this life, are—something 
to do, something to love, and something to 
hope for. 

Tue thirsty man dreams of fountains and 
runing streams ; the hungry man of ideal ban- 
quets; andthe poor m4n of heaps of, hidden 
gold. Nothing certainly is more manifested 
than the imagination of a beggar. It is thus 
kind nature consoles with shadows for the lack 
of substance. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Rotiep Jetty Cakz.—Ten eggs, the weight 
of the eggs in sugar and the weight of six in 
flour, one fresh lemon, half the grated rind and 
all of the juice. Carefully separate the egg, 
beat the yolks, sugar aad lemon together until 
very light; then beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
mix thoroughly and add the flour, beating that 
in lightly. Bake like jelly cake, using a square 
or oblong pan. Success will depend upon proper 
baking and being expeditious in spreaking and 
rolling. . It should bake quickly without drying. 
Turn the cake on toa clean cloth, and as soon 
as rolled do it up in the cloth and let it remain 
until cold. It may be spread with jelly, with 
choeolate or cocoanut icing. You may bake in 
a loaf or in gem pans, and add to the variety in 
numerous ways. Not everyone has the con- 
venience for weighing, and in that case let 
ua try any sponge cake recipe they may 

ve. 


Branpy Pracuas:—Rub the peaches with a 
dry coarse cloth, and throw them into a pail of 
cold water. Put them from that into a kettle 
of hot »water,-and boil them until a straw may 
be run to the stone. Take them out and throw 
them into cold water. Clarify asyrup made in 
the proportion of one pound of good white sugar 
to a pint of water, and, when cold, pnt half 
syrup and half brandy. Drain the peaches well, 
and lay ae into the brandied syrup. Put 
od in jars, with air-tight covers, suchas 

wn, ag canning fruits. The peaches may 
igloar 2} if tas toughness of the skin is objected 
to. 


— EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Dramatic composition in Germany is far from 
poeeecsen oo for the triennial Schiller-prize for 
the best drama is again not,to be awarded, none 
of ‘the pieces sent up for competition being 
worthy of the prize. 

A ?Pinermmacs to the tomb of Pius oe ab = 2 
proposed. for the anniversary of the Po 
next February. ‘The Jesuits are sai ¥ oo 
suggested the pilgrimage as a manifestation 
against the policy of Leo XII. 

Inp1a is to have a gold currency. The Indian 
Government contemplates replacing the present 
silver standard by that of the more precious 
metal, and by making English gold coins legal 
tender throughout the country. 

Tue relief given to the destitute at the 
Leicester Square ‘Soup Kitchen and Refuge 
during the past year amounted to 102;595 meals 
and 2,600 nights’ lodgings. The Christmas 
dinner reached 1,030 families and 15} tons of 
coals were distributed to the aged and sick. In 
the fourth week of January 3,359 meals were 
given; in the fourth week of August 687 only. 
The institution is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

A curious Japanese dramatic entertainment 
was announced to be given one afternoon 
lately im the concert-room of the Troeadéro. ‘Two 
pieces, one of which is called “‘ The Tea Party,” 
were to be played by natives in their own cos- 
tame. The Japanese Commission is, however, 
stated to have received from the Government 
an order forbidding the performance onaccount 
of certain objectionable details in the piece 
named above, the subject of which is well known 
to travellers who have visited Yokohama. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Faxxy.—The smell will disappear in a short time. Hang 
the gloves up. 

E. T.—No, it is not. 

H. R.—The electric light is the most brilliant light 
hitherto di ered. It is produced by bringing two 
pieces of charcoal, previously placed in connection with 
the poles of a voltaic battery, nearly in contact. The 
voltaic current will then piss from one to the other, the 
ends of the charcoal thus nearly in contact becoming in- 
candescent, and emitting the intensely brilliant light. 

T. B.—The “ engaged riag ” is worn on the third finger 
of the right hand. 

Mitir,—Moles on the skin can only be removed by a 
surgical operation. 

J. H. D.—Chilblains may be cured by washing them re- 
peatedly in potato water. Children afflicted with them 
should wear woollen stockings. 

C. H.—Avoid cosmetics. The best receipt we can give 
you is to rise early, take exercise, and live temperately. 
You will then need no such cosmetics to improve your 
complexion. 

GasRizEL.—You are unreasonably dissatisfied. The 
secret of comfort lies in being contented and serene. 

mt handwriting is better than passable—it is 
good. 

J. S.—You should have sent stamps for the part you 
uire. 

ARRY.—We do not think favourably of your specimen 
poetical effusion. 

RosE.—We have no intention of printing the tale you 
refer to as a separate book. 

A. W.—A youth of nineteen is not, we should say,a 
suitable candidate for matrimony: 

SETTLER.—Love is a passion which comes to a man un- 
sought. If you have not yet been smitten with it the 
oy advice we can give you is “ bide your time.”’ 

. M.—Your letter is so silent upon all the details re- 
— that its favourable reception is highly improb- 
able. 

Wattacz.—The best kindness we can show you is to 
defer the publication of your advertisement for three or 
four years ! 

Hexrr.—There is a little confasion in your reply. A 
greater attention to accuracy and a more detailed de- 
scription are desirable. 

Aveustvus M.—It is impossible for a lady to pay any 
attention to such a letter as you have sent. You omit 
the necessary details to enable her to form an opinion of 
you. 

Crrit.—Resolve upon two orthree questions wherewith 
you can politely pose the mysterious being by whom you 
bave been fascinated. 

W. B. K.—We had made a few alterations in your an- 
nouncement preparatory to sending it to be printed when 
we discovered the unc ionable requi t with 
which it closes. We cannot help you to that sort of 








thing. 

Rosty.—What think you? If you were speaking to a 
young lady about marrage and told her, amongst other 
things, that you could love her “or any other lady,” 
would this be the way to obtain a favourable answer to 
your suit? 

Fuiora.—Pray take a little more time for consideration. 
There is a homely phrase which talks about jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Don’t you do that ; rather 
listen to the great poet’s suggestion to the effect that it 
may be better to 

** Bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


Nep.—The planet Uranus was discovered by Sir William 
Herschel. 

Sam.—Your most practical course of proceeding will be 
to make a personal application to the bandmaster. of the 
regiment located in the cavalry barracks nearest to your 
residence, 

Jessizr E.—1, We make no charge for the advertise- 
ment. 2. No. 

Motiy.—The cloak can be cleaned by being washed in 
warm water, to which ammonia has been added. Soap 
should not be used, and the water should not be hotter 
than the hand can bear. 


E. L., E.H., and E. W.,. three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men- E, L. is twenty-two, 


fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. E. H: is nineteen, 
dark. E, W. is nineteen, fair, dark hair and eyes, fond’of 
home. R ts must be between twenty and twenty- 


three, dark. 

A.B.J ., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, would like 

to correspond with a young gentleman with a view to 
| Matrimony, 

| Resecca J., twenty-five, would like to correspond with 

a man about thirty, dark hair and eyes, good-tempered, 
| fond of home. 

Emtty and Nettie, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men- Emily is eighteen, fair, blue eyes, 
= of home. Nellie is seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
| oving. 





Forp Heart, tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady abont sixteen, golden 
blue eyes, fair. Respondent must be fond of home 
music. 
J. G. and C. D-, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. J. G. 
| is twenty-four, dark, handsome. C. D. is fair, blueeyes, 
good-tempered. 
| §&, H. and G. J., two friends, would like to correspond 
| with two young ladies. S. H. is twenty-two, tall, dark, 
dark hair and eyes. G.J. is twenty-two, brown hair, 
| — eyes, fond of home. Respondents must be twenty, 
| loving. 
‘| Epira, Macers, and Emrry, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. Edith 
is nineteen, iight hair, hazel eyes, medium height, dark. 
Maggie is eighteen, of a loving disposition, dark hair, 
brown eyes. Emily is twenty, medium height, brown 


hair. 

H. T. and A. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. H. T. is dark, tall, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and dancing: A. B. is twenty, 
light brown hair and eyes. 


MIND YOUR OWN CONCERNS. 


Yes, mind your own concerns, my friends, 
For they are yours alone ; 
Don’t talk about your neighbour’s faults, 
But strive to mend your own ; 
What if he does not always lead, 
A truly perfect life! 
Supposing that he sometimes frets, 
quarrels with his wife! 
Don’t meddle—let him know, my friend, 
Your better nature spurns 
To act the spy on him or his— 
» mind your own concerns! 


Yes, mind your own concerns, my friends, 
And presently you'll find 

That you are fully occupied, 
And have enough to mind ; 

What is’t to you if Snooks or Spooks 
Should wed with Polly Jones? 

What is’t to you if Lawyer Grab 
A plump half million owns ? 

The money is not yours, my friend, 

oug stores he earns ; 

So do not strive to count his wealth, 

But mind your own concerns! 


Yes, mind your own concerns, my friends, 
It were a better plan 
Than always to be spying out 
The deeds of brother man ; 
Remember that ali persons have, 
Page — — the view, 
oughts that to them in right belong, 
And not at all to you; 
And also bear in mind, my friend, 
A generous nature worms 
No secret from a brother's breast, 


So mind your own concerns | Ww. B. 


Nep, nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young lady who is fond of home 
and music. 

E.rayor, twenty, light brown hair, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young man fond of home. 

Mavp and Litiay, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Maud is twenty-four, fair, 
blueeyes, fond of home and children. Lilian is eighteen, 
dark hair and eyes. 

WituiaM and Ricsarp, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond witn two young ladies. Wil- 
liam is twenty-three, fond of music, medium height, and 
blue eyes. Richard is twenty-six, good-looking, fond of 

neing. 

T. A., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home, wishes to corresvond with a young man 
om twenty-six, good-looking, medium height, fond of 

ome. 

ALFRED, twenty-four, tall, good-looking, would like to 
Seeeupens with a young lady about twenty, fond of 

ome. 

L. P. and M. F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. L. P. is twenty, medium height, 
good-looking, dark hair and eyes. M. F. is twenty-one, 
fond of home and music. 

Jemima, eigh’ , dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, 
medium height. 

H. &.,B. W.,and A. B., three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. H. R. is twenty- 
two, dark hair and eyes, good-looking. B. W. is twenty- 
one, dark hair, — eyes, tall, fond of home. A: B. is 
seventeen, fond of musicand dancing, dark hair and eyes. 
Respondents must be good-tempered, of loving dispo- 
sitions. 

D. G., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to corresvond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, fond of. home, fair, and 
blue eyes. 











Sr. CLarz Lepaarp, eighteen, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young man about the 


same age. 

Neuix, fair, fond of music, tall, would like to corre- 
spond with a good-locking young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

A. T. and F. 8., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. A. T.is fair. F.S. is dark. Respondents 
must be fond of home and music. 

G. M. K., twenty-two, fair, would like to correspond 
with a king young lady with a view to matri- 


mony. 

C. W. and D. F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. C. W. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. D. F. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

Lixx, nineteen, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 

sition, would like to correspond with a young man 

‘ond of home. 

D. M. and M. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. . is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eves, good-tempered. M, D. is seventeen, 
—— height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving 

isposition. 

. P. H., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about nineteen, tall, fond of home and chil- 


n. 

Jerry W. and. Jacx, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a. view to matrimony. 
Jerry W. is twenty-five, brown hair, grey eyes, of medium 
height, fond of home and children. Jack is twenty-one, 
dark, handsome, dark hair, hazel eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of dancing. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-two, thoroughly domesticated, dark, 
fond of music. 

Ciara L., twenty-two, fond of home and children, 
loving, golden hair, biue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-four, dark hair, brown 
mea height, good-looking, fond of home ani 
children. 

T. R. and K. H., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young iadies. T. RB. is twenty-two, of medium 
—_ fair, loving. K.H. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 

ing. ‘ 

H. C., twenty-two, dark blue eyes, tall, fair, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-five, 
dark hair and eyes. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 


i Mar — is responded to by—Thomas, eighteen, medium 
eight. 

Ciara by—Desponding Tom, twenty-eight, dark brown 
ev! — eyes, fond of home and children, and of mediu:n 

eight. 

GustavE by—Milly. 
‘ Nep by—A. B., twenty, fair, brown hair and eyes, and 
loving. 
i N. C. by—Alfred F., twenty-three, tall, fond of music, 
loving, 

WItu1am by—Nellie, seventeen, dark. 

Bos by—E. T., twenty, dark brown hair, light. brown 
eyes. 

T. B. by—Lonie. 
Ht. . — twenty-two, dark hair, grey eyes, and 

-looking. 

pRB . by—Janet, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, good- 


m . 
N ~ by—Flora, twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, domesti- 
cat 





Lavra by—William, twenty-three. ; . 

Mruy by—Georgius, twenty-two, good-looking, loving, 
fond of home. 

Dora by—Alfred, twenty-five, fair, fond of music, and 
of a loving disposition. ‘ 

C. B. by—Georgina, nineteen, ligft hair, hazel eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Kitty by—Joshua, twenty-one. 

Lir by—K. L., nineteen, auburn hair, grey eyes, and 
good-looking. 


Nancy by—Robert, twenty-three, medium height. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tt 
Loypow Reapeg are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfvence, Eizit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tuz Lonpow Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirg and Fasuiow, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EveRrsopr’s JourwaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenc 
each. 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Tue Lonpow Reapze, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tire and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 190 (Nov.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence 
Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lonpow Reaver, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+44 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
London; Published for the Proprietors at 354, Strand, by 
A. Surrx & Co, 








